




















“Selling Cattle” 


OW this thing of sellin’ cattle can be figgered out a lot, 
CT] If you want to sell your critters fer the most that can be got. 
And I allus reckoned shippin’ was about the proper thing; 
Fer there’s fellers that will buy your stuff, no matter what you bring. 


There was the old-time buyer that came to the ranch each year 
With a lot of funny stories and a bottle of good cheer. 

He was pleasant fer to deal with; but my recollections seem 
That the rancher got the cut-backs and the buyer got the cream. 


When you ship ’em to the stock-yards, you can do as you’re a mind. 
You will meet with twenty buyers wantin’ stuff of every kind. 

They will take the culls and canners, and they’ll take your top-notch steers. 
There’s no need to keep scrub cattle runnin’ on your range fer years. 


Yes, I know them old-time buyers, and they shore was mighty slick. 
But these here commission fellers never overlook a trick. 

They’ll find sale fer ev’ry critter that a rancher brings along. 

So I say to ship your cattle, and you’ll find you won’t go wrong. 


BRUCE KISKADDON. 
Courtesy Los Angeles Union Stock Yards, 
copyright owners. 


At DENVER you will find many 
buyers interested in movement 
both east and west, and in local 
slaughter. You will find buyers 
for grass cattle carrying some 
flesh, who want them for a short 
grain feed. All of these buyers 
compete with each other. The 
buyer who comes to your ranch 
and would purchase direct com- 
petes with no one. 
















BLAC 


Need Never Kill Another Calf! 


N°? disease has been more thoroly licked than Blackleg. 


The deadly Blackleg microbe has been made so harm- 
less that once a calf is vaccinated with ONE SMALL DOSE 
of Franklin Concentrated Blackleg Bacterin, that calf be- 
comes IMMUNIZED FOR LIFE. 


Since 1923 this positive protection has saved Franklin 
users many millions of dollars. 


As more and more cattlemen have learned of its unfail- 
ing dependability, the demand has steadily increased until 
today a considerable share of the herd owners throughout 
the entire West willingly pay the slightly higher price for 
the genuine Franklin product. 


Especially in badly infected regions have cattlemen 
come to insist on Franklin’s and most of them will use no 
other brand. They have found that when they started using 
Franklin’s, they stopped losing calves. 


Franklin’s Concentrated Blackleg Bacterin is a truly 
scientific product, economical to use and honestly adver- 
tised. It was given a four year experimental period, being 
used on over fifty thousand calves before it was offered on 
the market and now has over 11 years record of dependable 
results behind it. 


You can eliminate Blackleg loss by using this proven 
and unfailing safeguard. 


Sold by Drug Store Agencies. Valuable Facts in Free 36-page Calf Book 


O. M. Franklin Blackles Serum Co. 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Arrarillo El Paso 


Kansas City 
Marfa Alliance Rapid City Los Angeles 


Santa Maria Calgary 
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PINK EYE 


Prevention and Treatment with 
Bovine Keratitis Mixed Bacterin 


When Pink Eye breaks out, 
it spreads quickly, endanger- 
ing all the cattle in the com- 
munity. 

Vaccination of the entire 
herd with Bovine Keratitis 
Mixed Bacterin should be 
done promptly wherever 
there are cases in the neigh- 
borhood. Once started, much 
time and trouble is required 
for its control. 

Developed cases should 
be segregated and given fre- 
quent injections along with 
the application of Franklin 
ConjunctivitisOintment, 
thereby preventing blind- 
ness. Full descripition in the 
“Calf Book.” 


BRAND-EM-OL 


Makes powminnee brand without 
heat. This scientific compound 
replaces hot irons for all livestock 
branding. Makes deep, dry scab 
that peels off. 

Brand-em-ol is the original and 
proven Branding Liquid. Costs 
only about Ic a head. 


Half pints, 75c. Pints, $1.25 
For Well Shaped Heads use 
Franklin Dehorning Paste 


Prevents horn growth. No 
bleeding. No sore heads to treat. 
Easy to use on the range. 2 ounce 
bottle $1.00. 

Dozens of other reliable Rem- 
edies and Sepplics shown in 36- 
page illustrated Calf Book. Free 
to any address on request. 
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| SEE ARMOUR 
HAS A FINE 
EXHIBIT AT 
THE FAIR. 









THAT'S A FINE. 
THING FOR US- 
IMPROVES THE 
MARKET FOR 
OUR PRODUCTS. 
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Range Types in Little Missouri Country, 
North Dakota 


BY HERBERT C. HANSON 
North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Fargo 


influenced, in some measure at least, by the 

type of grass cover when he decided to enter 
the cattle game near Medora back in 1883. Many 
sections of this range country have a vegetative 
cover that is hard to beat, when density of palatable 
species is considered. 

This range region, extending along the Little Mis- 
souri River in southwestern and western North 
Dakota, was named “Les Mauvaises Terres de Tra- 
verser” because of the difficulty that the early French 
travelers experienced in traversing it. It did not 
take very long, however, before the value of the 
“Badlands” for grazing was realized. The region of 
“huge, ragged crags and pinnacles,” beehives, capped 
buttes, ecoulées, and valleys affords the live stock 
splendid protection from storms. 


The Little Missouri River country is part of the 
so-called range area of North Dakota. This range 
area comprises fourteen counties, containing some 
12,500,000 acres, south and west of the Missouri 
River. Only 3,357,000 acres of this were under culti- 
vation in 1924. The rest was used chiefly for grazing. 
In this region the annual precipitation averages about 
15 or 16 inches. Usually most of this precipitation 
comes in the period from April to August. The pre- 
cipitation goes farther than in much of the range 


[itunes ROOSEVELT MUST HAVE BEEN 





country, because the evaporation is low, averaging 


about 31 inches from a free water surface. At Fort 
Collins, in northern Colorado, the average evapora- 





SENTINEL BUTTE, NEAR TOWN OF THAT NAME 


It was here that General A. Sully fought the Sioux in 1864, and where 
General G. A. Custer passed by in 1876 to his final resting-place on 
the Little Big Horn 


tion is 43 inches, and in western Texas about 65 
inches. The average annual snowfall in Medora 
averages 29.1 inches. Average monthly temperatures 
vary from about 10° F. in January to 68° F. in July. 
The frost-free season averages about 120 days. 
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Due to differences in topography and soils, a 
number of range types are found. On the rolling 
prairies and plateaus is a prairie type that includes 
a considerable variety of plants. The chief species 
are blue grama, sedges such as “niggerwood,” por- 
cupine or needlegrasses, June grass, and western 
wheatgrass. A considerable number of broad-leaved 





BADLANDS NEAR MEDORA 
The country that fascinated Theodore Roosevelt 


herbs, typical of the prairie, are scattered among 
the grasses. Seven acres of this type of vegetation 
at Mandan, according to John Sarvis, will carry, 
under continuous grazing, one steer for a five-month 
period during the summer. When rotation grazing 
is used, five acres will carry one steer for the same 
period. 

On the slopes of buttes and cliffs is found a type 
that I have called the “Badlands” type, because it 
is so characteristic of the region. It is a very valuable 
type, consisting chiefly of western wheatgrass, blue 
grama, and sedges. It is especially valuable because 
much of it is protected by the surrounding blufis, so 
that the cattle can graze on it during the winter. 
These grasses, as is well known, cure on the ground. 
In places, dense stands of winter fat—also called 
white sage—grow, and in other places salt sage is 
found. Sheep and cattle devour these shrubs most 
greedily. They are really the “cake” plants of the 
range, but they do add considerably to the attractive- 
ness and value of the forage. 


On the north-facing slopes is found a type of 
vegetation that shows great resemblance to that of 
the prairies of central Nebraska and westward on 
north slopes. It is a tall-grass prairie, consisting 
chiefly of beardgrass or little bluestem. A large num- 
ber of other species is mixed with this tall grass, but 
rarely are any of them abundant enough to be very 
important. Although this grass is grazed with relish 
in eastern Kansas and southward, it is usually not 
touched in western North Dakota. Perhaps there are 
too many other desirable species, so that the cattle 
do not think of grazing it until after it has become 
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too woody, and then they certainly have no inclina- 
tion to do so. In sandy soil, sandgrass (Calamovilfa), 
which is so common farther south in similar soils, 
may be mixed with, or take the place of, little blue. 
stem. The cattle have no time for it either. 


On the fairly level areas along the Little Missouri 
River wide stretches of sagebrush (Artemisia cana) 
are found. These areas indicate good soil. Many of 
them have been cleared, broken up, and planted to 
alfalfa and other crops. Fortunate is the rancher 
who has sufficient of this sagebrush land to produce 
alfalfa and other crops to go with his “Badlands” 
grazing type. In the early days, after 1886, when it 
was realized that it was good management to put up 
hay for winter feeding, the best stands of western 
wheatgrass in the small valleys running away from 
the river were cut. In those days the whole family, 
including the mother with her small child, turned 
out to make hay. Today alfalfa and corn (Minnesota 
13 and Rainbow) are found throughout the Badlands 
region. In this way the sagebrush type is proving to 
be one of the most valuable. 

The most valuable range plants in the Little Mis- 
souri country are blue grama, western wheatgrass, 
sedges, western needle or porcupine grass, and June 
grass. The first two are the most important, because 
they retain much of their palatability and nutritive 
value during fall, winter, and spring. Hopper and 
Nesbitt found that in the latter part of August, 
when the seed was maturing, blue grama had a crude 





A. NUNN RANCH AND BULLION BUTTE, SOUTH OF MEDORA 


protein content of 7.4 per cent, and western wheat- 
grass 10.6 per cent. At this time western needlegrass 
had only 4 per cent, and timothy 5.8 per cent. In 
the stage before heading, the protein content of some 
of these grasses approaches that of alfalfa. Western 
wheatgrass was reported to have a protein content 
of 18.7 per cent, and only 22.1 per cent of crude 
fiber. 

It appears that one of the chief aims of improve- 
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ments in range management, so far as the range 
forage in this region is concerned, would be to 
increase the stand of western wheatgrass wherever 
possible. This grass endures considerable rough 
treatment, but it does give way to grama grass and 
other less valuable species when overgrazed. It has 
been found in other places that the western wheat- 
grass type of range responds very favorably to some 
system of rotation grazing. 

There are few tame pastures in this region today. 
Since bromegrass, crested wheatgrass, and yellow 
sweet clover surpass most of the native species in 
nutritive value, it appears that there is a place for 
pastures composed of these species. These plants are 
resistant to both drought and cold. Crested wheat- 
grass, especially, will furnish earlier grazing in the 
spring than the native pasture. It would hardly be 
advisable to plow up good range land for this pur- 
pose, but abandoned plowed fields, overgrazed por- 
tions, sagebrush land not needed for crops, and other 
areas that are not very productive, could profitably be 
seeded to this mixture. Such pastures, in northern 
Colorado, have proved to be useful in many ways: 
as a bull pasture, for cows that are weak and need 
special attention, during round-up, or as a regular 
grazing unit. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN 
NATIONAL MEETS IN DENVER 


i ae OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
the American National Live Stock Association was held 
in Denver, July 20 and 21, to confer and take action on the 
drought situation and the various problems arising there- 
from; to reassert the position of the association on legislation, 
such as the Capper-Hope and Kleberg bills, pending at the 
adjournment of Congress and expected to be reintroduced at 
the next session; to arrange for participation in the confer- 
ences at Salt Lake City, July 23 and 24, on drought relief and 
the Taylor Grazing Act; and to consider other matters of 
current importance to the industry. 

Harry Petrie, chief of the Cattle and Sheep Division of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, attended the meeting 
as representative of official Washington. He described condi- 
lions in the various dry sections of the country which he had 
visited, explained the attitude of the government on the issues 
brought to the fore by the drought, and said that the huge 
emergency program of cattle-buying would do more to solve 
the surplus problem than anything else could. 

Congressman Marvin Jones, of Texas, chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee in the House and co-author of the 
Jones-Connally amendment to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, who happened to be in town, was invited to address the 
conference. He expressed the opinion that a processing tax 
on cattle is unlikely until prices have materially improved, 
but that such a tax, if small, might be preferable to a com- 
pensating tax. 

The Taylor grazing law was subjected to a thorough 
overhauling, several speakers voicing the fear that their oper- 
ations on the public lands would be materially curtailed 
through the application of conservation principles held by 
the Department of the Interior. 
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At the close of the two-day session a set of seventeen 
resolutions was adopted, summarized below: 


Tariff—Declaring it to be imperative that present duties 
on principal agricultural products, including live stock, be 
maintained, and that President immediately announce that no 
reductions will be made under new treaty-making powers 
given him. 

Tariff on Canned Beef—Urging United States Tariff 
Commission to expedite study of canned-beef situation, and as 
soon as possible to recommend increase in duty from 6 cents 
te 9 cents a pound, as requested by association. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease—Advocating that countries 
which have abandoned their fight against foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease should be barred from exporting cattle to United States 
so long as this condition exists. 

Hides.—Urging embargo on all imports of hides during 
present emergency, and that government retain hides from 
drought cattle until market can absorb them at fair price. 

Marketing Agreement.—Reiterating desire of association 
for packer marketing agreement, such as indorsed by Com- 
mittee of Five; taking issue with Undersecretary Tugwell’s 
statement that proposed agreement gave packers “everything 


-they had dreamed of for years;” and insisting that committee 


secured more voluntary concessions from packers than Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Supreme Court had been abie to 
obtain. 

Processing Tax.—Asking Chester C. Davis, administrator 
of Agricultural Adjustment Act, at once to announce that 
drought cattle-buying program has been substituted for gen- 
eral reduction plan, and that no processing tax will be levied 
on cattle. 

Capper-Hope Marketing Bills.—Registering strong opposi- 
tion to legislation of type of Capper-Hope bills, which is plainly 
intended to prohibit sales of fat live stock at other than 
market points and in no way meets recommendations of Com- 
mittee of Five for improving marketing conditions. 


Kleberg Bill—Urging passage of Smith-Kleberg bill 
placing tax of 10 cents a pound on all margarine not manu- 
factured exclusively from domestic fats and oils, as well as 
elimination of dealers’ license fees. 

Excise Tax on Foreign Oils.——Hoping that next Congress 
will steadfastly resist all efforts made to nullify effect of 
excise tax on imported oils passed at last session. 


Land Bank Loan Limit.—Requesting that limit of $50,000 
on Federal Land Bank loans be removed, that all loans be 
made in accordance with value of security offered, and that 
corporations be accorded same rights in borrowing as indi- 
viduals. 

Drought Freight Rates.—Asking railroads to extend 
emergency drought rates on live stock and feed until January 
1, 1935. 

Regulation of Trucks.—Protesting against any such legis- 
lation as Eastman and Rayburn bills, introduced in last Con- 
gress, which would throttle operation of trucks, lessen exist- 
ing competition, and thus reduce possibilities of lower rates 
for live-stock industry. 

Forest Permits—Urging Forest Service to continue policy 
of granting ten-year permits. 

Co-operation in Forest Range Improvement.—Suggesting 
that better results might be secured if Forest Service would 
confer and co-operate with permittees whenever new projects 
are to be carried out upon their allotments. 

Carrying Capacity of Forest Ranges.—Criticizing method 
used by Forest Service in determining carrying capacity of 
grazing areas according to succession and density of forage 
types, and urging that more liberal rules be employed in 
adjustments. 

Redistribution of Forest Permits.—Urging that in future 
only most worthy applicants, and not marginal producers, be 
granted small and untransferable new grazing rights on 
national forests. 

Forest Advisory Committee.—Asking that conference be 
arranged with Forest Advisory Committee of American 
National during meeting of regional supervisors of Forest 
Service in Ogden, Utah, in November, to discuss regulations 
under which national forests are being administered. 


Drought-Emergency Relief —Expressing appreciation of 
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interest and sympathy shown by Dr. E. W. Sheets and Harry 
Petrie in getting drought-emergency cattle-buying program 
launched, in spite of many obstacles in its way, and of their 
tireless and efficient work in meeting a difficult situation. 


A special committee was appointed to proceed to Salt 
Lake City, with the following membership: Oliver M. Lee, 
New Mexico, chairman; Louis Horrell, Arizona; Hubbard 
Russell, California; F, R. Carpenter and Frank Delaney, Colo- 
rado; Joe Metlen, Montana; William B. Wright, Nevada; 
Captain B. C. Mossman, New Mexico; J. M. Macfarlane, 
Utah; E. V. Robertson, Wyoming. F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National, was named secretary of the com- 
mittee. 


SALT LAKE CITY CONFERENCES 


Taylor Grazing Act 


ATTLEMEN AND SHEEPMEN FROM FOURTEEN 
C western states attended the conference on the Taylor 
Grazing Act held at Salt Lake City on July 23. The special 
committee of the American National Live Stock Association 
named at the Denver meeting was there in force. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior was represented by Oscar L. Chapman, 
Assistant Secretary, and several aids. 

The Washington delegation made it clear that they had 
come only to listen to suggestions from the range country 
and did not themselves wish to offer recommendations. Upon 
request, they interpreted various sections of the act in the 
light of examinations made by experts of the department. It 
was declared to be the intention to co-operate to the fullest 
possible exent with local stockmen, to whom, and especially to 
committees which may be selected from the various grazing 
districts to be organized, would be turned over as large a 
share as feasible in the administration and control of the 
Gistricts. 

The old plea was again heard of those who have no 
vested rights in the shape of either land, lease, or water 
rights that they should be given preference in the issuance of 
permits, and that those stockmen who have been fighting the 
battles of the industry for the past twe generations, and have 
attained some slight degree of success in the acquisition of 
vested rights, might then have what was left. It was evident 
that the allocation of permits would be a difficult task, espe- 
cially if preference rights, as defined in the act, are not given 
first consideration. 

After listening to an all-day debate, the committee of the 
American National drew up a number of recommendations 
which were incorporated in the records of the hearing. Spe- 
cial attention is called to the closing paragraphs, which pro- 
vide for a tentative report on regulations before definite 
decisions are made. This matter is considered of the greatest 
importance to the industry, and no other course should be 
permitted. The testimony in this case, with the many inter- 
ests involved and such widely divergent points of view, is so 
conflicting that, without an opportunity being given the 
stockmen to suggest changes in the draft, it would require 
superhuman sagacity on the part of the administration to 
formulate policies and regulations equitable to all concerned 
and workable in the light of actual conditions. 


Following are the recommendations: 


CREATION OF GRAZING DISTRICTS 
(Section 1 of Act) 

We suggest that grazing districts be formed as expedi- 
tiously as possible after applications are made for them by a 
majority of the present users of the public domain in any 
given area. 
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NUMBER OF LIVE STOCK TO GRAZE WITHIN DISTRICTS 
(Section 3) 

Wherever it may be determined, in order properly ty 
restore the range, that the reasonable carrying capacity of 
any grazing district is less than the present occupancy, the 
necessary cut to bring the numbers down should not be arbi- 
trarily made, thus forcing immediate liquidation, to the detri- 
ment of both the industry and the owner. Instead, an annual 
cut of 10 per cent should be enforced until the full reduction 
is accomplished. 

Seasonal use varies greatly in different states. Weather 
is a controlling factor. Control, therefore, should be entirely 
in the hands of the local committees. 


PREFERENCE TO GRAZING PRIVILEGES WITHIN DISTRICTS 


Preferences should be worked out in accordance with the 
local usages and customs as now recognized in the various 
states and communities. Findings of the local committees 
should be accepted subject to appeal according to the method 
prescribed in the act. 


DURATION OF PERMITS 


In the interest of stability, all preferential permits should 
be made for a period of ten years. 


GRAZING FEES 


Grazing fees for any district should be determined in 
accordance with local conditions. We recommend that, once 
established, they should be considered as related to current 
live-stock values, and should increase or decrease annually as 
live-stock prices fluctuate. 

Due to the destructive drought, as a relief measure it is 
imperative that the fees be remitted until such time as the 
industry has been rehabilitated. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY WITHIN GRAZING DISTRICTS 
(Section 6) 


We recommend that established live-stock driveways be 
maintained. In case applications are now pending, or will 
later be filed, for additional driveways, we urge that a public 
hearing be held before such additional driveways are estab- 
lished. 

CO-OPERATION WITH LOCAL STOCKMEN 
(Section 9) 

We recommend that, in the interest of economy and 
efficiency of administration, the management and control of 
the grazing district should, to the fullest possible extent, be 
left to the local committees, 


LEASING OF ISOLATED TRACTS 
(Section 15) 

The charge for leasing of isolated tracts should be based 
on their carrying capacity, and kept in line with the permit 
fees charged on grazing districts located in the same territory 
or where conditions are similar. 

Checker-board sections, or other tracts of considerable 
size not located so that they can practically be included within 
the boundaries of a grazing district, should be available for 
lease. 

Preferences for all such leases should be handled in the 
manner suggested in section 3. 


TRANSFERS 
Transfer of permits should be allowed where transfer is 
likewise made of the vested right upon which the original 
permit was based. 
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TENTATIVE REPORT ON REGULATIONS 


We strongly urge that, within a month of the issuance 
of tentative regulations, a hearing be held at Denver, where 
opportunity will be given our representatives to suggest such 
changes aS May seem to be to the best interest of the live- 
stock industry. : 

It is essential to the rapid development of the program 
that the regulations should first be agreed upon, and stock- 
men thus given assurance as to the conditions under which 
they will be required to operate. 

* * * 


Government Buying of Cattle 


On July 23 and 24, a conference was held at Salt Lake 
City between the committee appointed at the Denver meeting 
and Dr. E. W. Sheets, director of emergency drought relief, 
Harry Petrie, and Congressman Marvin Jones on matters 
eovered in resolutions passed at that meeting relative to the 
government’s drought-relief program. The attention of the 
Washington officials was called to the fact that appraisal of 
distress cattle bought for slaughter has been tightened up, 
due in part to losses incurred on excessively long shipments 
to processing plants. A telegram was sent to Dr. John R. 
Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, urging that 
cattle be appraised on the basis of their value for shipment 
to the nearest available market. 

Complaint was made that large quantities of tenderloins 
from cattle slaughtered under the emergency program are 
disposed of in the open market. A protest was filed at Wash- 
ington, urging that future processing contracts provide that 
all such meat be canned. 

Another telegram was dispatched to Secretary Wallace, 
pointing to the recent sharp rise in the price of cottonseed 
cake and asking him to prevent undue speculation in feeds. 
Additional wires requested that some means be found for 
removing hides from drought-relief cattle, responsible for the 
present chaotic conditions in the hide market, from commer- 
cial channels until the emergency is past. 


ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS’ CONVENTION 


BY BERT HASKETT 


Bureau of Animal Industry, Flagstaff, Arizona 


co OF THE ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS’ 
Association held their forty-eighth annual convention at 
Flagstaff on June 10 and 11, with sheepmen and visitors in 
attendance from all parts of the state and from adjoining 
states. 

The opening session was called to order by President 
A. A. Johns in the court-house at 10 A.M. on Tuesday. 
Greetings to the visitors on behalf of the state were extended 
by Governor B. B. Moeur, who hailed the wool industry as 
the state’s most prosperous business. 

In their annual reports, which followed in order, Presi- 
dent Johns and Secretary Jerrie W. Lee told of their work 
during the past year, much of which had been carried on 
in the face of adverse conditions. The financial condition 
of the association was declared to be good, it having approx- 
imately $24,000 on hand and to its credit in Phoenix banks. 
Business totaling more than $800,000 will pass through the 
association’s office this year, and more than three million 
pounds of wool will be handled by the association, Mr. Johns 
said. Turning to the reciprocal tariff measure passed by 
Congress at its last session, the president told the wool- 
growers that assurances had been given at Washington that 
the present tariff on wool would not be changed. Other mat- 
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ters discussed by him were the health conditions of sheep, 
the recently enacted Taylor grazing bill, wool-marketing 
methods, forest permits, and range and drought conditions. 

C. U. Pickerell, of the State Extension Service and 
director of the drought relief work, explained the plan now 
being carried out by the federal government, under the 
direction of E. W. Sheets, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
in purchasing cattle in the drought-affected areas in the 
southern and western sections of the state. 

In the talk which followed, given by D. A. Shoemaker, 
assistant regional forester at Albuquerque, the ten-year per- 
mit plan soon to be renewed by the Forest Service was out- 
lined in detail. A national conference for permittees will be 
held in Salt Lake City on November 6, he said. 

In the concluding address of the forenoon session, Howard 
Smith, state land commissioner, discussed the advantages and 
disadvantages of the recently enacted Taylor grazing law. 
It was his opinion that the bill should be amended in a 
number of important respects, but that advantages will 
eventually accrue to stockmen from the measure. 

The. afternoon session was given over to short talks by 
invited guests of the association, most of whom were inter- 
ested in one way or another in the wool industry. Those 
who spoke at this time were E. B. Stanley, animal husband- 
man at the State University, Tucson; E. S. Turville, agri- 
cultural agent for Yavapai County, Prescott; H. M. Mat- 
thews, of Swift & Co., Chicago; Sidney Osborn, internal 
revenue collector, Phoenix; Thomas Hogg, of -Armour’s 
Research Bureau, Chicago. Mr. Hogg, who is also vice- 
consul for Argentina at Chicago, recounted the history of 
the sheep industry in that country. It was stated by him 
that more than 75 per cent of the sheep now raised there 
are of the mutton strain, and that the industry has declined 
50 per cent in the last fifty-three years. Others who spoke 
were Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel for the association; 
W. M. Cox, state treasurer; Ed Oglesby, assessor of Mari- 
copa County; Ben Foster, of the Biological Survey; D. C. 
O’Neal, state tax commissioner; J. H. McClure, freight agent 
of the Southern Pacific Lines; F. A. Hanna, assistant freight 
and passenger agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway; and J. C. Miles, member of the State Industrial 
Commission—all of Phoenix. 

The annual banquet and dance were held on Tuesday 
evening at the Monte Vista Hotel, with more than 500 mem- 
bers and visitors in attendance. 

With the exception of a talk by Harry A. Petrie, Wednes- 
day’s meeting was devoted to routine business matters and 
to the election of officers. A. A. (“Tony”) Johns was unani- 
mously re-elected to serve his eleventh term as president of 
the association. A similar honor was accorded Charles E. 
Burton, of Williams, who was named first vice-president for 
the eleventh time. Other officers named were Burr W. Poeter, 
of Navajo, second vice-president; W. H. Waggoner, of Phoe- 
nix, third vice-president; and Jerrie W. Lee, secretary. 

Following is a digest of the resolutions adopted: 


Thanking Dr. B. B. Moeur, governor of Arizona, J. N. 
Darling, chief of Biological Survey, and Ber C. Foster, 
local director in charge, and his assistants, for their aid and 
co-operation in combating predatory animals and rodent pests 
in Arizona; 

Thanking Forest Service for its counsel, advice, and 
helpfulness in matters regarding range and driveway 
improvements; 

Expressing condolence on deaths of Mrs. A. A. Johns, 
wife of president of association, and of K. D. Townsend, 
a member. 


"THE PRODUCER looks good to me each month.”—S. S. 
SEARS, Hyannis, Neb. 





COLORADO WOOL-GROWERS MEET AT 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS 


HEEPMEN, AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN WOOL 

and lambs, to the number of several hundred, gathered at 
Glenwood Springs on July 23 and 24 for the eighth annual 
convention of the Colorado Wool Growers’ Association. The 
new situation created by the passage of the Taylor Act was 
one of the principal subjects discussed. Oscar L. Chapman, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, who was to have made 
a hurried trip from Salt Lake City, where he has been 
attending the grazing conference, to confer with the sheep- 
men and receive their suggestions, was unable to come. 
Edward T. Taylor, father of the measure, who represents 
the western slope of Colorado in Congress, was, however, 
present and explained the provisions of the act. A district 
comprising western Colorado, eastern Utah, southern Wyo- 
ming, and northern New Mexico was recommended, to be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service, if pos- 
sible. Representatives were selected to attend the conference 
at Salt Lake City, with instructions to urge speed in getting 
the machinery started. It was also decided to send delegates 
to the hearing to be held by the Department of the Interior 
at Glenwood Springs on August 6. 

Drought relief and the purchase of old ewes under the 
government’s emergency program were other matters com- 
manding the attention of the meeting. It was felt that the 
shipment of ewes from distressed areas should be restricted, 
pending the marketing of the fall lamb crop. 

What the Federal Land Bank is doing to ease the debt 
burden of farmers was told by W. E. Fisher, secretary of 
the Federal Land Bank at Wichita, Kansas. During the 
six-month period from October, 1933, to March, 1934, he 
said, that bank made about 60 per cent of the farm-mortgage 
loans in Colorado. The object of the bank is to refinance 
farmers in such a way that they will have a chance to work 
out of debt from their normal proceeds. 

Other speakers were: F. A. Ellenwood, of Red Bluff, 
California, president of the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; J. S. Pyeatt, Denver, president of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad; D. L. Mullendore, president of 
the Production Credit Corporation of Wichita, Kansas; A. C. 
Allen, of the Colorado Agricultural College Extension Ser- 
vice, who is connected with drought-relief activities in the 
state; L. M. Pexton, of the Denver Union Stock Yards; Wil- 
liam Droge, lamb-feeding specialist at the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College; and Arthur C. Johnson, editor of the 
Denver Daily Record-Stockman, who represented the Denver 
Live Stock Exchange. 


Resolutions passed— 


Urged continuation of decreased valuations on sheep for 
taxation purposes; 

Asked that drought freight rates be extended to feed- 
stuffs used by lamb-feeders; 

Commended efforts of various federal financial agencies 
to relieve conditions of farmers and stockmen. 


James G. Brown, of Montrose, was re-elected president; 
Clair Hotchkiss, of Hotchkiss, was chosen for the position of 
first vice-president, vacated by Norman Winder, of Hayden; 
Frank Means was made second vice-president; and Robert 
McIntosh, of Rifle, was reappointed secretary. 

Glenwood Springs will entertain the wool-growers again 
next year. 


“T do enjoy THE PRODUCER, as it gives us all the news 
about live stock and what is going on in general.”—JoHN 
McGarva, Likely, Cal. 
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GROCERS OPPOSE DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
MARGARINE 


T THE SUGGESTION OF MISS LOIS P. DOWDLE, 
director of the American Institute of Home Grown Fats 
and Oils, Washington, D. C., the following resolution opposing 
discriminatory taxes on margarine made from home-grown 
materials, and favoring the repeal of all legislation imposing 
licenses on dealers in this wholesome product, was adopted by 
the National Association of Retail Grocers in annual session 
at Chicago on June 18-21, 1934: 


‘““WHEREAS, The discriminatory taxes imposed upon the 
sale of margarine by the federal government and several state 
governments place an unjust and unreasonable burden upon 
retail grocers, consumers, and even upon American farmers 
who produce fats and oils used in the manufacture of this 
wholesome food product; and 


“WHEREAS, There is no justification for imposing selec- 
tive taxes upon margarine—the less so since margarine can 
now be produced, and is now being produced, entirely from 
home-grown fats and oils—and such taxes are severely injuri- 
ous to the American farmer who produces such fats and oils; 
therefore be it 


“Resolved, That this convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers reaffirms and renews its opposition to 
discriminatory taxes on margarine, advocates the repeal of all 
state licenses and taxes on margarine made exclusively from 
home-grown fats and oils, and the modifying of the federal 
law to eliminate retail and wholesale licenses for selling mar- 
garine, and pledges its co-operation to all agencies interested 
in carrying out this program, which will provide relief to retail 
grocers and consumers, as well as the American farmer, in 
whose welfare we are always concerned.” 


LAST YEAR’S MEAT CONSUMPTION 


FFICIAL DATA ON PER-CAPITA MEAT CONSUMP- 
QO tion in 1933 have been slow coming in. There was a 
general impression, based upon statistics of federally inspected 
meat, published monthly, that there had been an encouraging 
increase in the total for last year, but just how much this 
amounted to was left to conjecture. Naturally it is no easy 
matter to arrive at definite conclusions with regard to such 
a thing as farm slaughter, but why it should take our gov- 
ernment calculators seven months to form even a fair esti- 
mate is difficult for a layman to understand. 

For the below figures we are indebted to the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. Presumably they are “unofficial” 
—that is, they are subject to revision; but we take them to 
be substantially correct. Comparisons are added for 1932, 
together with 1917, when the all-time low point was recorded, 
owing to war conditions, and 1907, when the high spot in the 
present century was reached (all figures represent pounds): 


Year Beef Veal Mutton Pork Total 
BG ee ae 54.1 79 6.9 74.0 142.9 
BO ictirtnce ATA 6.8 71 72.0 133.3 
cL) hy <i meneter set 59.5 6.5 4.6 49.3 120.1 
P90E) os 77.5 6.7 6.4 64.4 155.1 


The abnormal number of cattle and hogs thrown upon 
the market last year thus resulted in the average person eat- 
ing 6.7 pounds more of beef and 2 pounds more of pork than 
in the previous year. All meat animals slaughtered have to 
be consumed, and every head of beef killed has to be eaten 
at home, since there is no export outlet for beef. To those 
in the cattle business it is gratifying to note that the higher 
price-level of beef in 1933, as compared with that of pork, did 
not prompt the general public to shift either to the cheaper 
meat or to meat substitutes. 


That our people as a whole are not being weaned away 
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from the flesh-pots very fast, in spite of all propaganda, is 
evidenced by the fact that for the ten-year period 1913-22 the 
per-capita consumption of meat was 131.1 pcunds, and in the 
next ten years, 1923-32, 140 pounds, as compared with the 


total of 142.9 pounds for 1933. With the return to conditions 
of relative prosperity and the restoration of the general buy- 
ing power, normal appetites will revert in even greater meas- 
ure to their favorite dishes, under the influence, among other 
factors, of the excellent work done by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, which has been a potent force in keeping 
alive the people’s meat-consciousness. 


CAREY RE-ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF 
MEAT BOARD 


T THE RECENT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

National Live Stock and Meat Board in Chicago, Charles 
]). Carey, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, first vice-president of the 
American National Live Stock Association, was re-elected 
chairman of the board for another term. Other officers con- 
tinued were Thomas E. Wilson, of the packing firm of Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, vice-chairman; Everett C. Brown, Chicago, 
former president of the National Live Stock Exchange, treas- 
urer; and R. C. Pollock, Chicago, secretary and general man- 
ager. 

An intensive campaign for the promotion of a knowledge 
of and interest in meat among all classes of the people is 
being planned for the coming year. A review of the board’s 
activities during the past fiscal year was published in the 
July PRODUCER. 


COMMISSION MEN ON COAST START 
COLLECTIONS FOR MEAT BOARD 


EGINNING JUNE 1, 1934, COMMISSION FIRMS OPER- 

ating in California are deducting 25 cents per car from 
the price paid for all live stock shipped to market, either 
direct or through the stock-yards. Packers are contributing an 
equal amount. This action, taken at the request of the various 
live-stock organizations on the coast, brings the far-western 
country in line with central markets in the Middle West. The 
money will go toward support of the activities of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 


SEATTLE NOW SELLS NOTHING BUT 
GRADED MEAT 


bye meee GRADING OF MEAT HAS BEEN INAU- 
gurated at Seattle. The city ordinance which brought 
about this reform names six reasons for taking the step: 
(1) wholesome meat, properly labeled as to kind and quality, 
will protect the public health; (2) it will stop misrepresenta- 
tion in sales; (3) it will insure patrons a square deal; (4) it 
will protect the public from graft; (5) it will prohibit unfair 
advertising; and (6) it will raise the standards of meat retail- 
ing and wholesaling. 


CROP PROSPECTS 


T THE BEGINNING OF JULY THE GENERAL CROP . 


outlook was reported as little, if any, better than a 
month previous. Good rains had fallen in June in some of 
the Corn Belt states worst hit by the drought, benefiting corn 
and reviving pastures to some extent, but over the country 
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as a whole the precipitation was quite inadequate to affect 
the situation materially. How corn was finally going to turn 
out would depend largely upon weather conditions in July 
and August, according to the government report, but enough 
damage had already been done to warrant the fear that the 
crop would be one of the smallest in the past quarter-century. 
Of wheat, oats, barley, and rye the harvest will be the scan- 
tiest in thirty years. 

Following are the prospects for the principal crops as 
they appeared to statisticians of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics on July 1: 

1934 1933 


Winter wheat (bu.).. 394,268,000 351,608,000 


Spring wheat (bu.).. 89,394,000 175,805,000 

All wheat (bu.).... 483,662,000 527,413,000 
Conte CI issiiceninse. 2,113,137,000 2,343,883,000 
CPaiss Ci i 567,839,000 731,524,000 
Barley (bu.) ............ 125,155,000 156,988,000 
ee CORED eit... 17,194,000 21,236,000 
Flaxseed (bu.) .......... 5,600,000 6,800,000 
Hay, tame (tons).... 52,020,000 65,983,000 
Hay, wild (tons)...... 5,455,000 8,633,000 
Potatoes (bu.) .......... 348,092,000 320,353,000 
Sugar-beets (tons) -... 7,900,000 11,030,000 


MORE THAN BILLION AND HALF ADDED 
TO VALUE OF LIVE STOCK 


PPROXIMATELY $1,640,000,000 WAS ADDED TO THE 
market value of cattle, hogs, and sheep on American 
farms between January 1 and June 30, 1934, according to 
estimates made public by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. Of this sum, $1,394,000,000 was accounted for by 
cattle, $174,000,000 by hogs, and $72,000,000 by sheep. 


“The estimated average market price of cattle and calves 
at Chicago for the week ending June 30, 1934, was $7.45 per 
ewt., as compared with $5.25 for the week ending December 30, 
1933—a gain of $2.20 per cwt.,” it is explained. “The average 
weight of cattle is about 946 pounds, which would mean an 
increase of approximately $20.80 per head in cattle values, or 
an increase of approximately $1,394,000,000 for the estimated 
total of 67,000,000 cattle and calves on American farms and 
ranches January 1, 1934. 

“Figures for hogs and sheep were arrived at by the same 
means, the government’s estimates for the number of hogs 
and sheep on farms and ranches last January being 56,000,000 
head and 52,000,000 head, respectively.” 


These figures, the institute points out, do not include hog 
processing taxes of approximately $107,000,000 which were 
incurred by the packing industry during the first six months 
of 1934—an amount which is to be spent by the government 
in payments to farmers co-operating in the hog-corn reduc- 
tion program, for purchases of hogs and pork for emergency 
relief purposes, and in other ways to aid hog values. 

“An improvement in consumer purchasing power, and 
heavier demand for meat and meat products, coincident with 
a reduction in live-stock marketings, was responsible for the 
upturn in values,” it is stated. 


DENVER EXCHANGE RESTORES PRIOR 
COMMISSION RATES 


EGINNING JULY 2, MEMBERS OF THE DENVER 
Live Stock Exchange have resumed operations under 
the permanent schedule, or the old Tariff No. 4. This was 
temporarily superseded on February 1, 1933, by an emer- 
gency tariff, No. 5—first put into effect for a period of five 
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months, but later extended—under which rates were estab- 
lished representing a saving of $2 to $3 a car, or an average 
of about 15 per cent. 

The previous schedule has now been restored. Charges 
on a carload of cattle will again be $19, instead of $17 as 
under the cut. On sheep, the rate will be $14 per single- 
deck car as before, instead of the $12 emergency rate. The 
only modification is in double-deck cars of sheep, on which 
the new rate is $18, in place of $20 under the old schedule 
and $17 under the emergency tariff. 

Co-operatives at the Denver market will continue to 
operate under the emergency schedule. 

Hearings in the Denver commission-rate case, in prog- 
ress since February, were terminated at Washington on May 
17. The case will be argued orally before the Secretary of 
Agriculture at an early date. 


WHAT WILL YOU CONTRIBUTE? 


N THESE TIMES OF TURMOIL AND DIS- 
tress, with new problems arising daily that are 
clamoring for solution, and with the secretary 

darting back and forth over the country attending 
conferences, addressing stockmen’s meetings, and 
generally endeavoring to keep in active touch with 
every turn of events out of which some benefit to the 
industry might accrue, it is but natural that the 
expenses of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation should be abnormally heavy. 

As usual, many members have been remarkably 
liberal in their support of the association’s activities, 
contributing far in excess of the one cent per head 
of cattle at which the minimum dues have now been 
fixed. But they alone are unable to carry the full 
burden, even were it fair that they should. The 
association needs the backing of every individual 
cattleman who has the welfare of his industry at 
heart. 

If you are able and willing to contribute your 
share toward maintaining the organization that is 
working for your interests day and night, please 
fill out the below blank, sign it, and mail it to this 
office: 
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COURT UPHOLDS PACKERS AND STOCK- 
YARDS ACT 


ONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE PACKERS AND STOCE. 

Yards Act was upheld in a decision handed down on 
July 6 by a three-judge federal court sitting in Omaha. The 
case was on appeal from an order of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, dated March 2, 1933, declaring yardage rates charged 
by the Omaha Union Stock Yards Company unreasonable, 
prescribing a new and lower scale, fixing differentials on feed, 
and assessing a charge upon certain users of the yards who 
previously had paid nothing. On March 28, 1933, on petition of 
the company, a temporary injunction was issued by the court, 
restraining the secretary from enforcing the order until a 
full hearing could be had. 

The court now holds that the Secretary of Agriculture has 
the power to order reductions of commission charges found 
excessive, and to place yard traders and speculators under the 
same rules as apply to commission men. 

An appeal has been taken by the Stock Yards Company 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


THE CALENDAR 


September 11-12, 1934—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 

September 18-19, 1934—Annual Convention of Wyoming Wool 
Growers’ Association, Casper, Wyo. 

October 6-13, 1934—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

October 20-27, 1934—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

October 28-November 3, 1934—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, 
Omaha, Neb. 

November 12-16, 1934—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 17-22, 1934—Great Western Live Stock Show, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

November 22-23, 1934—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

December 1-8, 1934—International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, IIl. 

January 9-11, 1935—Thirty-eighth Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, Rapid City, 
Ss. D 


March 16-24, 1935—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 


“T cannot get along without THE PRODUCER so long as 
I remain in the live-stock business.”—Mrs. D. F. ABEL, 
Winnemucca, Nev. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION PROBLEM 


N THE JULY “PRODUCER” CHARLES E. 
| Collins, president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, set forth at length the nego- 
tiations which have been conducted with officials of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and 
with the packers for the adoption of a marketing 
agreement. While there may be an honest difference 
of opinion as to who was to blame for the final rejec- 
tion of the plan, a thorough canvass of the situation 
cannot help but convince one that eventually the 
AAA, after various experiments in surplus reduction 
may have somewhat bettered conditions, will have to 
turn to a careful study of what is, after all, the real 
problem in American agriculture. 

We have heard so much about surpluses the last 
few years that it is easy carelessly to adopt the idea 
that our whole trouble is due to them. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The problem of American 
agriculture is the problem of distribution. Countless 
instances could be cited of fruit and vegetables being 
allowed to rot unharvested, while, in the consuming 
centers, people buy lightly of these “surplus” prod- 
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ucts, because the retail price is not attractive. The 
writer has seen apples priced at 15 cents each in 
Washington, D. C., while at the same time it was 
reported that the storehouses in the Shenandoah 
Valley were full of barreled apples, with practically 
no outlet. Today retail stores charge 25 cents for a 
handful of apricots, put up in a trick basket, while it 
is safe to say that the grower gets very little in the 
way of return on his investment, after the actual 
charges of harvesting are deducted. 

Part of the trouble, but not all, lies in the exces- 
sive cost of railroad transportation. By continuing 
a stubborn policy of keeping rates at the maximum, 
which can be justified under any technical application 
of the Transportation Act, the railroads not only 
have succeeded in ruining themselves by driving a 
large share of competitive traffic to the highways and 
waterways, but have also contributed largely to the 
ruin of agriculture. The commission brokers, of one 
type or another, who handle these products are 
assured of their full charges, no matter whether the 
producer gets anything or not. This week the case 
has been reported of a cow shipped to market which 
netted 75 cents less than the actual charges. Similar 
incidents have come to our notice recently with 
regard to stock pigs from the drought districts. Tons 
of apples have been hand-picked and consigned to 
market, out of which the producer never received a 
penny, the market charges of one kind and another 
eating up the entire proceeds. 

It is easy enough to say that agriculture should 
organize to protect itself. This has been done to good 
advantage in industries limited to narrow confines; 
but the difficulties are almost insurmountable, on a 
voluntary basis, in the case of products that are 
grown in all the major sections of the country. 

Marketing agreements, which are called for under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, offer the only hope 
in sight today for reaching this vital problem. First, 
they would give the producer a knowledge, which he 
does not now possess, of the intricacies of the dis- 
tribution system. They would help him to put his 
finger on the sore spots, and to insist upon elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary, unfair, and inequitable 
charges marked up against his product. If carried to 
their logical conclusion, they would enable the pro- 
ducer himself to organize so as properly to control 
the flow of his products to the markets. They would 
»yrevent unfair competition and the dumping of sur- 
plus commodities from one section of the country in 
other areas, where the major beneficiaries would be 
the transportation companies and the distributors. 
And they would prevent chiseling and inefficient 
operations on the part of the processors. 


To those who have carefully studied the subject, 
it is a matter of keen regret that the “brain trusters,” 
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who are suspicious of all big business and who delight 
in engaging in verbal combat with it at long range, 
should be unwilling to try out the more modern sys- 
tem of sitting down around a table and striving to 
arrive at a satisfactory working basis for the indus- 
try as a whole. The producers had everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by the adoption of the 
packer marketing agreement. If unsatisfactory, it 
could have been canceled by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture within five days. The AMERICAN CATTLE 
PRODUCER will make the prediction that eventually 
something of this kind must be tried. Possibly the 
pattern can be improved. If so, all the better. But 
merely reducing supply to the point where a relative 
shortage is brought about, and thereby higher prices, 
will prove to be only a temporary palliative for a 
disease that is deep-seated and calls for sterner 
remedies. 


THE CAPPER-HOPE BILLS 


ONGRESS ADJOURNED WITH THE MUCH- 

r discussed Capper bill reported out of the 

Senate Agricultural Committee in the closing 

days of the session—apparently as a compliment to 

its author—while in the House no action was taken 

by the committee on either the Hope or the Wearin 

bill. These bills propose to amend the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act. 

It may be recalled that, when the live-stock indus- 
try came to the conclusion, some twenty years ago, 
that legislation of this type was needed, it proceeded 
to handle the matter itself, and organized a cam- 
paign, which, starting in 1913, was finally crowned 
with success by the passage of the act in 1921. Some 
of the men who helped to make this fight are still in 
the saddle, and many of the younger generation, who 
are now stepping into the active ranks, agree with 
them that when the live-stock industry desires drastic 
amendments to the Packers and Stock-Yards Act it is 
perfectly capable of taking the initiative again. 

The commission men and stock-yard interests 
have organized a lobby to press for the passage of 
these bills, carrying on much of their field work in 
the name of the United States Live Stock Association, 
created for that express purpose. To meet this situa- 
tion, the packers have formed an organization, called 
the Association to Maintain Freedom in Live Stock 
Marketing, which includes in its membership interior 
packers who buy at their own plants, as well as 
larger packers who buy at concentration points. 
Apparently it is expected that the long-suffering live- 
stock producers will sit meekly by while these con- 
tending interests decide what is good for them. 

There has been a tremendous amount of misinfor- 
mation circulated as to the object of these bills. Few, 





if any, of the witnesses who testified in their behalf 
(mostly men directly interested in the commission 
business) would go so far as to admit that they even 
plan to put the concentration points out of business, 
and thus prevent direct marketing. All the time 
the contention has been that the purpose is to super- 
vise and regulate. The final drafts of the bills, how- 
ever, have been so drastic that there would not be 
any supervising and regulating, but absolute pro- 
hibition of the sale of fat live stock anywhere ex- 
cept at the central markets, provided the act could 
be enforced according to the intent of the framers. 

The erroneous impression has been widespread 
that everyone in any manner opposed to direct mar- 
keting is by necessity in favor of the Capper-Hope 
bills. This is far from the truth. Some stockmen 
in the territory most affected have grave doubts as to 
the wisdom of selling direct to the packers; but 
they realize that, whatever the imperfections of the 
system, it would be a mistake to attempt to cure 
them by forcing all live stock back through the cen- 
tral markets. If there had not been faults in the 
central-marketing system, direct marketing could not 
have grown to its present proportions. 

It is fair to state that there is absolutely no pro- 
ducer demand for any legislation of this type any- 
where in the range country. The few markets in 
that territory are relatively small, and long distances 
separate them. It has been the custom for years for 
much of the fat live stock there to be sold at home, 
and a good percentage of such animals as eventually 
show up at these scattered markets are in speculators’ 
hands. 

It is expected that the report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics dealing with this subject 
will soon be available. No doubt it will show some 
evils in both systems. If there is to be any legisla- 
tion at all, it should be directed toward eliminating 
whatever evils may exist, rather than prohibiting 
any rancher from selling his live stock at home, en 
route to market, at concentration points, or at pack- 
ing plants, as he sees fit. 


REGULATING THE STOCK-YARDS 


Y found ana IN THIS ISSUE WILL BE 
found an announcement to the effect that the 
Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha has 

appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States 

an order of the Packers and Stock-Yards Adminis- 
tration which, among other things, would compel the 
company to reduce its yardage rate on cattle one cent 
per head. 

So far the stock-yard companies, by spending 
large sums of money, have succeeded in attacking in 
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court and having set aside, on one technicality or 
another, the various attempts of the administration 
to regulate yardage charges. Their position is quite 
similar to that of the railroads. They have built up 
capital structures which require large volume and 
high rates to give them the earning capacity needed 
to pay the desired dividends. Lower rates will lower 
revenues; therefore they are out of the question. In 
the main, a deaf ear has been turned to the plight of 
the producer. Like the railroads, the stock-yard 
companies have chosen to ignore the fact that less 
volume likewise reduces revenues, and now they are 
loudly complaining that direct marketing, encowraged 
by their attitude on rates, is playing havoc with their 
business. 

The operations of the stock-yards are unques- 
tionably clothed with a public interest. It is the con- 
sensus Of opinion of all who have had occasion to 
study their management that their public policy has 
been badly handled. They cannot ignore public opin- 
ion, and the plight of the industry which supports 
them, and at the same time continue to enjoy the 
full patronage possible under more favorable condi- 
tions. 

The stock-yards must submit to regulation under 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Act. The more graci- 
ously they do it, the better it will be for all con- 
cerned, themselves included. It is generally believed 
that the effort to restore their business through the 
passage of the Capper-Hope bills will not meet with 
success. No one can deny that our marketing 
machine is in a transitory stage. What the future 
will bring, no one can tell. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that to a greater extent than ever before the 
markets will operate to the benefit of the producer— 
the man who pays the bills—and that his interest, 
and the public interest, will be paramount to that of 
the owners of the property. 


GOVERNMENT BUYING OF DROUGHT 
LIVE STOCK 


i TO JULY 25, 7836 COUNTIES IN TWENTY-ONE 
states had been designated “emergency” relief areas, in 
which federal purchases of cattle will be made. In addition, 
there were 520 “secondary” relief counties in sixteen states, 
some of the “secondary” counties previously named having 
been transferred to the “emergency” list. This makes an 
aggregate of 1,306 counties to which federal drought aid 
will be extended, 

Total government purchases of cattle up to July 23 
amounted to 1,363,000 head, which is about 31.4 per cent of 
the inventories on the 101,759 farms offering cattle, or an 
average of 13.3 head per farm. Of the number purchased, 
139,244, or 10.2 per cent, were condemned for slaughter on 
farms. This percentage was especially high in some of the 
western states. New Mexico had 56.1 per cent of condemned 
cattle; Utah, 32.9; Texas, 25.4; Arizona, 25.2; Colorado, 17.1; 
Wyoming, 11.5. 
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Complete data as to the total number of cattle slaugh- 
tered are not available, but it is estimated that by early 
August about 1,145,000 cattle and calves had been processed 
for distribution to relief agencies. Arrangements have been 
made by certain state relief organizations to slaughter cattle 
in plants not operating under federal inspection, but no fig- 
ures on such slaughterings are obtainable. In addition to the 
number slaughtered, around 182,000 head had been ordered 
out for shipment tu pastures up to July 21, 82,000 of these 
going into the Southeast. After being pastured for a while 
there, they will be killed and the meat distributed to families 
on the relief rolls. Shipments for grazing which have been 
ordered into these states total 153,284 head. 


A summary of cattle bought on government account in 
seventeen states from June 6 to July 23, inclusive, follows: 


Inventory 
on Farms No. Cattle Per Cent of 
State Selling Sold Inventory 
Minnesota ............ 444,751 123,669 27.9 


North Dakota ...... 1,338,613 585,454 43.7 


South Dakota ...... 555,444 220,450 39.1 
Wisconsin ............ 102,340 19,888 19.4 
Avinoma. ................ 193,334 23,436 12.1 
Oklahoma ............ 31,360 5,154 10.6 
ME iis iaccacecciote 23,099 1,278 5.2 
i iiciaeinsccncchs 890,338 195,799 22.0 
Wyoming .............. 52,773 28,220 53.4 
Montana .............. 109,796 56,685 51.6 
New Mexico ........ 372,889 45,246 12.4 
Nebraska: .............. 81,611 21,201 25.8 
Colorado ................ 68,032 18,458 27.1 
cist ha els 45,181 9,768 21.6 
BI cxincsnsittacnaesecie 2,418 759 31.3 
CHGgiit) «.c.-.- <5... 511 180 35.2 
po eae 27,280 7,687 28.1 

NE ssicksciionate 4,339,770 1,363,332 31.4 


On July 28 total government purchases of cattle stood 
at 1,821,217 head and shipments at 814,223 head. 


* * * 


At a conference in Salt Lake City on July 25 and 26 
between sheepmen from fifteen western states and Dr. E. W. 
Sheets, Harry Petrie, and other agricultural officials, plans 
were discussed for the buying of sheep in designated drought 
areas. It was tentatively suggested by the sheep-growers 
that a flat price of $2 a head be established, either for 
slaughter on the ranges or for delivery to relief agencies. 
This recommendation was immediately submitted to Washing- 
ton, where it was thought that the price was too high. Comp- 
troller-General McCarl raised the further point that, since 
sheep are not a “basic commodity” under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, such payment would be of 
doubtful legality. A committee of sheepmen is in the national 
capital at this writing, and it is hoped that a fairly satis- 
factory price may be agreed upon and a method worked out 
that will save thousands of sheep from death by starvation 
and their owners from heavy losses, 


DROUGHT FARMERS ALLOWED TO PLANT 
FEED CROPS 


ODIFICATION OF CROP-CONTROL REGULATIONS 

in aid of drought sufferers was announced by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration on August 1. Farmers 
participating in the corn-hog reduction program are now 
allowed to plant wheat or other small grains without restric- 
tion on all land covered by their contracts, provided that such 
grain is used for pasture or hay. They may also make 
unlimited purchases of feeder pigs until November 30. 
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THOSE IN POSITION TO DO SO SHOULD 
HOLD CATTLE BACK 


KIT CARSON, COLO., July 25, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

These are trying times in the western cattle country, 
hit by perhaps the worst drought that has ever visited the 
nation. It behooves every individual cattleman to make a 
thorough analysis of his own ranch situation and the pos- 
sibility of carrying his cattle through until next year. The 
government program for buying drought cattle, if continued, 
as contemplated, until from five to ten million head have been 
acquired, will deplete our cattle population to a point where, 
beyond any question, the prices of all classes next year will 
be much higher than at present. Besides the buying program, 
many thousands of cattle are going to die on the ranges. 
Also, this year’s calf crop will be cut short by the death of 
a million or more. Due to the poor condition of cows and 
bulls, next year’s calf crop will likewise be reduced by several 
million. Therefore, unless the general situation throughout 
the nation becomes much worse than at the present time, we 
cannot help but have better prices for cattle next year. 

In the face of the above conditions, it would seem advis- 
able that every rancher in the western states who will have 
sufficient grass or feed to carry his cattle through the winter 
should do so. There will be so many thousands who will be 
forced to liquidate practically their entire herds that there 
will be little chance for stockers and feeders to sell very 
satisfactorily this fall. Therefore, anyone with a bunch of 
good yearlings or two-year-old steers, who has sufficient grass 
and feed to carry him through the winter, should do so, and 
every bank or loan company which is carrying mortgages on 
this class of cattle should be very liberal in assisting bor- 
rowers to carry them over. If those who can carry their 
cattle over will do so, the market will be relieved to that 
extent this fall, which might give the poor devil who is forced 
to sell a better price. 

The government buying program will, no doubt, con- 
tinue well into the fall and winter. This will make it pos- 
sible for those in the designated dry areas to get rid of their 
old and emaciated cows. By keeping only their younger 
cattle, they will be able to live through the winter on shorter 
rations and with less loss. 

From general conditions at the present time, it would 
appear that we are bound to have a short corn crop. That 
being the case, there will be less demand for stockers and 
feeders. With the anticipated high price of corn, feeders 
will want to buy their feeder cattle very cheaply, to help 
offset the price of corn, as most feeders still have in mind 
the low prices they received for their fat cattle in the latter 
part of 1933 and the early part of this year. It will take 
another year of high-priced fat cattle to get them to believe 
that prices are going to remain high. There is no doubt 


that fat-cattle prices will remain at fairly high levels in 
1935, and that that will be a profitable year for feeders. By 
then they will not hesitate to pay higher prices for feeder 
cattle, and those who are fortunate enough to be in a posi- 
tion to carry their stockers and feeders over until next year 
no doubt will be handsomely rewarded for doing so. 

I want again strongly to urge all those who can possibly 
do so to commence making arrangements now to carry over 
as many of their yearlings and two-year-olds as possible, 
and also as many of their calves. As stated before, there 
will be so many people forced to ship that the markets this 
fall will have all the cattle they can absorb. 

The above is being written on the assumption that the 
drought is going to continue. Of course, if it should com- 
mence raining even as late as August 1, and we should 
have generous rains throughout the entire western range 
country, it would greatly facilitate the holding back of cattle. 

Current advices indicate that irreparable damage has 
already been done to corn in Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Missouri, and that the crop in the eastern part of the Corn 
Belt is in a critical condition. No doubt all kinds of feed 
will be high-priced this winter, but the anticipated higher 
prices for cattle next year will justify the additional feed 
cost. The main thing is not to get panicky and think that 
the country is going to hell. It is not, even hough the “Brain 
Trust” may think it is tottering. 

CHARLES E. COLLINS. 


POLICIES OF FOREST SERVICE EXPLAINED 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., July 6, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Some indications have recently come to the attention 
of this office to the effect that certain recent activities and 
policies of the Forest Service of this region have not met 
the approval of all grazing permittees. Therefore I think 
it advisable to explain these activities to THE PropucER and 
to point out the objectives of the projects which have been 
questioned. 

Upon the question of distribution of grazing privileges 
on the national forests, which is prominent in view of the 
fact that we are nearing the beginning of a new permit 
period, we are receiving demands, on the one hand, that no 
reductions whatever be made in order that the permits of 
small owners may be increased or that permits may be issued 
to new applicants, and, on the other hand, that a very 
liberal policy of distribution be followed which would result 
in universal and material reductions in the permits of estab- 
lished users, with corresponding widespread increases to small 
owners and granting of permits to new beginners. The only 
views expressed so far fall within one or the other of these 
extremes. 
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As you know, the present regulations provide that a 
maximum of 10 per cent reduction may be made for dis- 
tribution during a permit pericd, and that such reduction 
applies only to permittees (1) whose preferences are above 
the exemption limit, or the protective limit in the absence of 
an exemption limit; (2) whose preferences have not been 
reduced as much as 10 per cent for range protection during 
the current permit period; and (3) where there is a legiti- 
mate demand for range from fully qualified Class A owners 
who need permits for the few head of stock grazed in con- 
nection with the operation of their small farms and ranches. 


This whole question of distribution is to be given thor- 
ough study before the policy is established for application 
during the next permit period, to begin in 1935. I have 
previously advised the state live-stock associations that it is 
our plan to take this question up with them in the fall of 
1934. 

Other current activities of the Forest Service that seem 
to have caused a few permittees some concern deal with 
range improvements, distribution of stock on the range, poi- 
sonous plants, canyon-bottom fencing, and the determination 
of carrying capacities. 

It is the desire of this office, and it is our instructions 
to local forest officers, that they notify their grazing per- 
mittees when erosion-centrol projects or other changes are 
being considered which would affect the permittees, and that 
full consideration be given to the ideas of the permittees and 
the information which they may furnish as related to the 
subjects in question. 


The emergency programs during the past year have 
afforded an excellent opportunity to speed up range-improve- 
ment work, and they are resulting in getting improvements 
constructed in a much shorter time than would have been 
possible under normal conditions and with regular improve- 
ment funds appropriated by Congress. During the first year 
of the CCC camps the following range improvements were 
constructed under that program on the forests of Region 3: 


Arizona New Mexico Total 


Miles of range fenees:.....:.:.....:...2..--........ 226 210 436 
Stock-water developments ......................-. 3 56 90 
ONG GID hacectheteidicnvennicaiaes 14 12 26 
Acres of range artificially revegetated.. 349 392 741 


Also, under the NIRA program, the following amounts 
will have been expended by August 31, 1934: 


Arizona New Mexico Total 
For range fences, water develop- 
ments, stock trails, and corrals $334,490 $248,000 $582,490 
For revegetation of ranges.......... 13,500 9,000 22,500 
For poisonous-plant eradication... 10,000 5,180 15,180 


In co-operation with the Biological Survey, range-destroy- 
ing rodents were poisoned on 734,926 acres of national-forest 
ranges. 

As above indicated, the Forest Service has been able to 
develop many stock-watering places and to build some stock 
trails under the present emergency programs. Undoubtedly 
these developments will assist the permittees in obtaining bet- 
ter distribution of their stock on the forests. I appreciate 
that distribution is one of the more important and difficult 
problems on mountainous ranges which are used by cattle, 
and, for that reason, water developments and trail-building 
have been given their place in our range-improvement pro- 
grams. The only alternative for lack of distribution is to 
reduce stocking to the carrying capacity of those portions of 
the range that are properly used under such management as 
is practiced. I realize, of course, that there will be consider- 
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able areas on any cattle range around waters, in natural 
passes, on the softer ground, etc., which will be overgrazed 
under fairly satisfactory management of the range as a 
whole; but what I mean is that we cannot continue to over- 
graze large areas of range because of the fact that there may 
be some feed not fully utilized on some parts of the range, 
due to its great distance from water, lack of trails, etc. 


In addition to fences, water developments, trails, etc., 
which may be constructed and maintained by the Forest Ser- 
vice or by the permittees, we must expect that the permittees 
will aid in the proper distribution of their stock through 
proper salting practices and by some movements of it by 
loose herding. I realize that some stockmen are not convinced 
that the scattering of salt on a range will materially aid in 
controlling the movements of cattle. Also, I realize that such 
practice might not be advisable during limited periods, such 
as droughty springs when stock may be too poor to travel 
great distances from water, and periods during which screw- 
worms may require the attention and doctoring of the stock. 
However, there are hundreds of illustrations on the national 
forests which show that the placing of salt in feed areas dur- 
ing the time the feed should be utilized, rather than placing 
salt on overgrazed areas around waterings and in natural 
passes, along roads and trails, etc., does have a very practical 
application in bettering the distribution of stock and its 
seasonal movements during the greater part of the year. 
The salting practice advocated by the Forest Service was 
developed by stockmen, and adopted by this department only 
after its merits had been proved. 

I realize that the loose herding of cattle to obtain distri- 
bution has its limits, but, on the other hand, I believe it is a 
method which may be used effectively at times to supplement 
water developments, trail construction, salting, etc., as an aid 
to proper distribution of stock on the range and more uni- 
form utilization of the feed. 

Our experience has been such with attempts to eradicate 
poisonous plants and other noxious vegetation that I know of 
but limited areas on the forests of this region which would 
lend themselves to practical improvement. It has been our 
experience that the presence in abundance of poisonous or 
other noxious plants on the range often reflects an abuse of 
the range and is usually the result of overstocking. These 
plants, for the most part, are less palatable to stock than are 
the good forage species, and for that reason they often replace 
the better forage planis when the latter are weakened or 
destroyed through improper grazing use. In many cases, 
observation shows that the improvement of formerly depleted 
ranges results in the better forage plants again crowding out 
and replacing a large part of the poisonous weeds and other 
undesirable species. 

Another point with reference to poisonous plants is the 
fact that, for the most part, they are taken ir dangerous 
quantities only when there is a lack of good forage available 
to the stock. 

Because of the conditions described in the two preceding 
paragraphs, it is our opinion that the most practical solution 
to the presence of poisonous or other undesirable plants on 
the range usually lies in proper management which will give 
the native forage vegetation an opportunity to replace the 
undesirable species and, at the same time, provide feed which 
will go a long way toward eliminating losses from poisonous 
plants. 

I wish to explain that the objective of our fencing pro- 
gram, as it pertains to the closing of drainage bottoms, is to 
bring about satisfactory vegetative and soil conditions on lim- 
ited areas of our ranges which all other known practical man- 
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agement practices of the stock and range have failed to pro- 
tect. It is our opinion that the fencing of such areas, and 
also of some “badlands” which may not be in drainage bot- 
toms, will result in improving the forage on them which may 
later be opened to conservative, seasonal grazing, and will 
have some effect in the way of flood and erosion control; and, 
further, that these areas often will provide food and cover 
which will be beneficial to game birds and smali game ani- 
mals, and, in some places, to fish. Also, artificial revegeta- 
tion will be attempted in many of the fenced areas. I believe 
that these ends can be accomplished without serious detriment 
to the use of the range by domestic live stock. For the most 
part, the areas will be small and of very low carrying capac- 
ity. Care will be exercised in the location of fences around 
such areas, in order to avoid interference with important 
stock waters or unnecessary interference with movements of 
stock on the range. A large number of these areas have been 
seen and approved by members of this office, who have yet to 
see one which, in their opinion, would deprive stock of any 
material amount of forage or of important water, or which 
would stop the natural drift of cattle, increase the possibili- 
ties of overgrazing adjoining ranges, or cause additional labor 
and expense to the stockmen in working their cattle. 


The conditions with reference to the national-forest range 
used by your correspondent who presented the letter headed 
“The Last Straw” in your May, 1934, issue should serve as a 
fair illustration of our so-called drainage-bottom fencing pro- 
gram. This permittee’s management involves two grazing 
preferences totaling 2,455 cattle year-long and the exclusive 
grazing use of over 153,000 acres of national-forest range. If 
all the national-forest ranges in New Mexico were distributed 
in this proportion, permits would be issued to 110 permittees, 
as compared with 2,220 owners to whom permits were issued 
in 19235. The Forest Service has fenced and closed to grazing 
268 acres, or somewhat less than one-fourth of 1 per cent of 
this range. There are six areas, varying in size from 3 to 150 
acres. Four of the six areas have been sown to grass and 
clover seeds. Parts of these areas are located in canyon bot- 
toms, and the fences around them are so located that the 
cattle have ready access up and down the canyons on at least 
one side of the fence. Permanent water occurs in three of 
the areas, but the stream runs through them, so that water 
is available to stock at either end of the fenced plots. 
Undoubtedly fish will be benefited here through increased 
shade, more food, and less silt in the water. 


Where the above-described conditions exist, the Forest 
Service expects to continue the so-called canyon-bottom fenc- 
ing to the extent that labor and funds are available with 
which to do so. I feel that the objectives of doing this work 
are such that forest permittees should welcome it as a means 
of correcting some unsatisfactory conditions which have been 
brought about through their use of the range, and that those 
conditions are such that they are going to have to be cor- 
rected sooner or later. Forest permittees in most sections of 
Arizona and New Mexico, so far as I can learn, with a few 
individual exceptions, have favored this work and have co-op- 
erated with the Forest Service in locating areas on their 
ranges that would best serve the purposes involved, and at 
the same time cause the least interference with live-stock 
operations. 


As to the question of employing new methods of deter- 
mining carrying capacity of forest ranges, it must be recog- 
nized from the start that the Forest Service, being respon- 
sible for the administration, management, and condition of the 
ranges, will have to be the final judge as-to the numbers of 
stock that will be permitted to graze on a given area of the 
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forest. It is our desire to co-operate with the stockmen to 
the fullest extent in agreeing upon carrying capacities, and 
other features of range management and grazing administra- 
tion, and in this we will welcome the suggestions and opin- 
ions of the permittees, and I assure you that such will be 
given full consideration. However, as above indicated, if con- 
ditions arise under which the permittees and the Forest Ser- 
vice cannot agree upon carrying capacity, Forest Service esti- 
mates of carrying capacity, based upon range surveys and 
actual use records, must prevail. In determining carrying 
capacities, we expect to keep abreast of any new methods that 
may be developed and to apply them to the ranges under our 
jurisdiction. 

I appreciate that this is a very lengthy letter, but I have 
thought it advisable to cover the questions involved in some 
detail, in order that you might be in possession of a state- 
ment covering some of the activities of the Forest Service 
relative to which some questions have been raised. 


FRANK C. W. POOLEr, 
Regional Forester. 


CO-OPERATIVE GRAZING AREAS 


MIssouLA, MONT., July 18, 1934, 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The passage by Congress of the Taylor bill, which pro- 
vides that not to exceed 80,000,000 acres of public domain 
may be, under certain restrictions, incorporated into com- 
munity grazing areas similar to the Mizpah-Pumpkin Co-oper- 
ative Grazing Area in southeastern Montana, makes of 


interest the early history of the initiation of this co-operative 
movement. 


On June 16, 1926, a group of five Custer County, Mon- 
tana, stockmen met with Evan W. Hall, agricultural agent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, at Miles 
City, Montana, to discuss some of their problems as an aid 
to the development of a live-stock production program by the 
“Milwaukee” Agricultural Department. The range problem 
was the main subject of discussion, and Mr. Hall suggested 
that it might be possible to effect a co-operative control over 
the private, state, and federal lands whereby certain objec- 
tives of improved range and stock management might be 
brought about. This suggestion resulted in a meeting of the 
interested stockmen at Beebe post-office on July 21, 1926, at 
which meeting it was decided to seek legislation which would 
effect the necessary control of the public domain. Subse- 
quently Mr. Hall called on Representative Scott Leavitt, of 
the Second Congressional District of Montana, and interested 
him to the extent that on August 31 and September 1, 1926, 
he met with the stockmen and rode over the area, accom- 
panied by a committee of stockmen, Mr. Hall, and myself. 
Certain requests for factual data were complied with by the 
United States Forest Service, and, with this as a base, Mr. 
Leavitt introduced a bill in Congress. Minority opposition 
developed, and the bill did not pass both houses that session. 
During the summer of 1927, Senator Walsh held a public 
hearing on the bill at Miles City and indicated his support. 
The bill was reintroduced by Mr. Leavitt in the next session 
of Congress, and became a law on March 29, 1928 (Public 
No. 210). 


Thus was initiated the first co-operative-controlled graz- 
ing area as an experiment in land use, which has resulted in 
the principle being incorporated in the Taylor bill, and 
which through the past six years of organization has proved 
its value to the stockmen who are dependent upon adequate 
summer pasture for the permanent development and main- 
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tenance of their ranch properties. The movement which 
resulted in this legislation is a most excellent piece of 
co-operative effort on the part of stockmen, civic organiza- 
tions, and state and federal bureaus. 

Atva A. SIMPSON. 


BOUGHT BY TAXPAYER AND DONATED 
TO TANNER 


Norton, N. M., July 16, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

As an independent operator in a desert spot in New 
Mex'co, I speak in behalf of the cattle industry. 

With reference to the live stock which the government is 
slaughtering today, and especially the matter of permitting 
the hides to be donated on the open market, I wish to state 
that it is a gross insult to the industry. The hides are sold 
at a price not only far below the cost of production, but below 
a living wage for the skinner, thus hammering down the 
price of raw material, to the detriment of producers and not 
for the benefit of the masses, the consumers, but for the 
advantage of one individual enterprise—the tanner. 

Allowing the meat to be sold to the local markets would 
help the consumer and not the big interests—the packers. 
However, as it is now, the meat is left on the prairie to rot, 
while the hide is allowed to be donated to one big interest— 
the tanners—at the expense of the taxpayer, thereby choking 
the cattle industry. 

The adage, “Somebody’s hand is out behind,” is not true 
in this case. It is out in front, in plain sight, and anyone 
can see it. I for one think it is high time that some indi- 
vidual or association with a voice big enough to be heard 
should intervene, 

As a lifelong Democrat, I appreciate President Roose- 
velt’s efforts, so far in his administration, to secure “equal 
rights for all and special privileges for none,” but I regret 
that some of the administration’s appointees have a would-be 
democratic tongue, with a heart and mind in certain special 
interests. 

It is probably impossible to get a mind too broad for 
men to handle, but we can get men too big for money to buy. 


WILL WALLACE. 


CATTLEMAN HAS CAUSE TO BE THANKFUL 
TO GOVERNMENT 


DALHART, TEX., July 30, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

If it does not rain by August 15, I believe that 90 per 
cent of the cattle will have to move out of this county. A 
good many small cowmen have already sold their entire herds 
to the government. I expect to sell, if no rain comes by that 
time. There seems to be no place to go with anything. If all 
reports are true, or half-true, I believe that this drought will 
reduce breeding herds by ten to fifteen million head. It looks 
like the most serious condition which the cattleman has ever 
faced. 

The cattle industry should extend a vote of thanks to the 
government. I cannot imagine what conditions would have 
been if it were not for the government buying program. Yet 
there are plenty of people who accept help, and then snap at 
the hand that has extended the aid. It just seems to me that 
we need the whole-hearted co-operation of all the people, if 
we want to hold this nation together. I for one am ready to 


Shoulder arms and fight for that superman in the White 
House. 
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Some few weeks ago Mr. Hearst was condemning the 
administration for almost everything it is trying to do. I con- 
sider Mr. Hearst one of the curses of the cattle industry. He 
brings in a lot of cattle from Old Mexico and full-feeds them 
near Lubbock, Texas. This must be just a hobby with him, but 
every steer he feeds helps swell the overproduction of beef 
and reduce the price. If we could get these hobby farmers and 
cattlemen out of the game, I feel that it would help a great 
deai. 

We had one hog-raiser in southern Texas who was keep- 
ing 17,000 brood sows, just for the fun of the game. Up here 
an oil man bought 4,200 heifer calves last fall, right in the 
face of our enormous overproduction—or accumulation, as I 
consider it. I am strong for government licensing of the 
cattle industry to keep out these hobby men. 

I wish your organization would give this matter some 
study and see just to what extent the condition goes. It 
seems to me that we have reached a point in our economic 
development where each man must be satisfied with a living 
in his own chosen field. 

JERRY B. MINTER. 


FARMER’S CONDITION GOING FROM BAD 
TO WORSE 


Portis, KAN., August 1, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Conditions are very serious in Smith and Osborne Coun- 
ties. We have no wheat, oats, or barley, and very little hay. 
Grass is all gone, and water is scarce. Lots of corn has fallen 
down already, and many fields of sown feed have dried up. 
Of course, there are some fields that are still green and 
would make some feed should we get a rain soon. The gov- 
ernment is taking lots of cattle; but what of the years to 
come—after we are out of cattle and hogs, sheep and horses, 
with the machinery all worn out and no money to pay high- 
priced repair bills? The producers of this country will not 
have money to buy food and clothes. Yet every few days we 
see a big “spiel” in the newspapers telling how producers’ 
buying power has increased, when we know that, almost 
without exception, producers are steadily getting in worse 
condition. 

We were a lot better off with 30-cent wheat. As soon as 
we failed on a crop, our wonderful surplus, which we had 
been educated to believe we had, has all disappeared. Soon 
we shall be dependent on foreign nations for our bread 
supply. I am thinking that much of our surplus was on 
paper only. They tell us that figures do not lie, but it is 
possible for liars to figure. 

Seventy-five per cent of the producers of the country 
have their hands virtually tied, and are as much of slaves 
as the black race was in 1860. With a very extravagant gov- 
ernment and organized labor, the life is being ground out of 
the producer. Most of them are so badly licked already that 
they are afraid even to talk again. 

Consider the methods of the railroads in cutting their 
freight rates in two on government cattle! If they had been 
bright enough to do that on all freight ten years ago, they 
would have handled a dozen times the tonnage, and, of 
course, had three or four times as much money. They pay 
their presidents so much that they cannot see anything but 
their salary. 

C. H. LATTIN. 


“T enjoy the AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER very much.”— 
J. A. ScoruP, Moab, Utah. 
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THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS OF FOREIGN TRADE 


N A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT, GEORGE N. 

Peek, special adviser on foreign trade, presents some inter- 
esting data bearing on our commercial problems. The figures, 
in the form of “a tentative international balance-sheet,” show 
that the trend in our foreign trade (if by “trade” is meant 
not only exports and imports, but such things as tourist 
expenditures, immigrant remittances, shipping and freight 
services, interest and dividend payments on debts and invest- 
ments, etc.) for a number of years has been cumulatively 
disadvantageous to us. He recommends a “national book- 
keeping system” for our foreign financial relations, in order 
that we may have at all times an adequate picture of our 
status before us. 

The letter contains tables giving the net result of our 
international financial relations for the fiscal years from 
1896 to 1933, inclusive, divided into four periods: (1) 1896 
to 1914, or the pre-war period; (2) 1914 to 1922, or the war 
period; (3) 1923 to 1929, or the post-war period; and (4) 
1930 to 1933, or the deflation period. Condensed, the figures 
(in millions of dollars) are as follows: 











1896-1914 1914-22 1923-29 1930-33 
Value of U. S. exports...0...........eccccseeceessseees--e $31,033 $46,952 $33,711 $ 9,554 
Waluce of TU. 8S; importecccccccncuk. 2280 25,766 28,735 7,923 
Pees sad CSO oe ieee 8,853 21,186 4,976 1,631 
Tourist expenditures by U. S. citizens 
abroad, immigrant remittances, etc... 6,080 3,500 7,021 2,828 
Leaving balance owed to or by us of...... +2,773 +417,686 2.045 —1,197 
Services rendered by us (shipping, in- 
terest and dividends, ete.).............-..--. 1.498 8.532 10,667 5,764 
Total owed to us............ ss 7 4,271 26,218 8,622 4,567 


Services rendered to us (including tourist 
expenditures in U. S., interest and 





GIGS: GRD pee eee. “RF 5,167 5,875 2,799 
ey scene NN i a 174 1,746 ces se 
Reducing debt: to ws Wyin nce... 5,271 6,913 6.050 2,799 
Debt increase at end of period................... —1,000 +19,305 +2,572 +41,768 


For the thirty-eight-year period the gross increase in 
the debt owed us is $24,702,000,000, represented by foreign 
securities and other investments bought by United States 
citizens, $14,398,000,000, and war loans advanced by the 
United States government, $10,304,000,000. From this must 
be deducted United States securities and other investments 
made by foreigners, amounting to $2,057,000,000, resulting in 
a net debt increase of $22,645,000,000, which is the sum of 
the final totals of the last three columns of figures in the 
above table, minus the total of the first column. “Our national 
assets will be diminished by the amount of this debt which is 
not paid,” concludes Mr. Peek; with which statement most of 
us will agree. 
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WORK FOR CONTROL OF BANG’S DISEASE 
STARTED 


LANS FOR THE CONTROL OF BANG’S DISEASE 

(contagious abortion) in cattle, made possible under the 
La Follette amendment to the Jones-Connally Act, are being 
completed. In Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia the 
work has actually begun; in New England, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Oregon, and Washington it will be commenced in a 
short time; and in several other states operations will soon 
be under way. 

Testing is entirely voluntary on the part of herd-owners. 
However, once the work is begun, the owner is to continue 
blood-testing his cattle, in accordance with the accredited 
plan of his state, until the herd is eligible for accreditation. 

Cattle eliminated as a result of reaction to the agglutina- 
tion blood-test will be paid for from the federal funds set 
aside for this purpose. For grade females more than six 
months old the government will pay $20, and for purebred 
cows and bulls over that age the maximum indemnity will be 
$50. These valuations, however, are subject to the appraised 
value at the time the animals are eliminated. 


Bang’s disease, named after the early Danish investigator 
of this malady, has caused serious losses to the live-stock 
industry, particularly in dairy herds. The damage, estimated 
at fully $50,000,000 annually, results from lowered production 
and from the death of animals. The disease occurs in prac- 
tically every part of the United States, and estimates indicate 
that about 15 per cent of the entire cattle population is 
affected with the disease. Stock-owners have long sought 
relief from the malady, and have taken great interest in the 
results of research work dealing with its detection and control. 


PAYMENT ON CORN-HOG CONTRACTS 
UNDER WAY 


ee CHECKS TOTALING APPROXI- 
mately $11,000,000 have been distributed to farmers par- 
ticipating in the corn-hog program, and more than one-half of 
all county corn-hog allotment committees have been author- 
ized to prepare regular payment contracts fur the final signa- 
tures of producers. 


Total disbursements through July 23 were $10,819,728.30, 
by states as follows: Alabama, $17,269.75; Arkansas, $6,663.40; 
Colorado, $5,786; Illinois, $16,985.45; Indiana, $118,506.10; 
Towa, $6,024,946.65; Kansas, $83,362.75; Maryland, $2,636; 
Michigan, $680; Minnesota, $1,766,049.15; Missouri, $1,679,- 
588; Montana, $862; Nebraska, $218,989.35; Nevada, $16,480; 
Ohio, $277,754.30; South Carolina, $152.50; South Dakota, 
$140,730.70; Virginia, $29,757.50; Washington, $123,087.50; 
West Virginia, $8,557.20; Wisconsin, $280,889. 
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VAST SUM SPENT IN AID OF FARMER 


P TO JULY 10, OR DURING THE FIRST FIFTEEN 
U months of its existence, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration had spent more than one-third of a billion 
dollars to pull the farmer out of the mire. Of the total sum 
of $358,993,104 paid out for this purpose, $281,427,000 was for 
rentals and benefit payments, $59,785,228 for removing surplus 
pork, butter, and other commodities, and $17,780,876 for admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Every penny of this huge amount is expected to be repaid 


to the federal treasury through processing taxes, according to’ 


officials of the AAA. 


BIOLOGICAL SURVEY REORGANIZED TO 
PROMOTE WILD-LIFE RESTORATION 


O PROMOTE MORE EFFECTIVELY AN ACTIVE 

national movement toward wild-life restoration, J. N. 
Darling, chief of the Biological Survey, has made some changes 
in that bureau. By the consolidation of the Division of Game 
and Bird Conservation and the Division of Predatory Animal 
and Rodent Control, a new unit has been established, desig- 
nated the Division of Game Management. Under the leader- 
ship of Stanley P. Young, former head of the control division, 
eight to twelve regional directors will administer the bureau’s 
game and other wild-life management. Leaders of predator 
and rodent control, refuge custodians, law-enforcement officers, 
and other field agents will be responsible to the regional 
directors, 

To keep the public acquainted with the activities of the 
Biological Survey, a Division of Public Relations has been 
organized, in charge of H. P. Sheldon, formerly head of the 
Division of Game and Bird Conservation. 


INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


STOCK YARDS STATION 
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To promote a national migratory waterfowl program, a 
new unit, to be called the Division of Migratory Waterfowl, 
has been established, under the direction of J. C. Salyer, who 
comes to the bureau from the Research Department of the 
University of Michigan. This division will plan for careful 
and thorough wild-life refuge administration. 


PLANT PEST AND QUARANTINE WORK 
MERGED 


WO MAJOR UNITS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 

culture—the Bureau of Entomology and the Bureau of 
Plant Quarantine—have been merged into one, to be known 
as the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, The new 
organization takes over from the Bureau of Plant Industry the 
activities having to do with control and eradication of five 
important plant diseases. 

Lee A. Strong, chief of the Bureau of Plant Quarantine 
from 1929 to 1933, and since then chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology, has been appointed chief of the new bureau. 


German Live-Stock Markets Regulated 


A decree for regulation of all the important live-stock 
markets of the country has been issued by the German govern- 
ment, Fourteen districts are set up, each with a control body, 
of which all live-stock marketing organizations are members. 
A central control office is located at Berlin. The objects of 
the new body are so to regulate supplies as to prevent short- 
ages and gluts, to do away with speculation, to reduce han- 
dling charges, and to assure prices fair to both producer and 
consumer. 


| 


DENVER, COLORADO | 


HE most progressive live-stock commission firm on the | 

Denver market, represented on twenty-four of the leading | 

markets of the United States through its national organ- | 
ization—the largest of its kind in the United States—a co-opera- 
tive organization built by producers and feeders. 


Many live-stock producers can stand a depression, or a drought; 
a few can stand both; but none have been found who can stand a 
combination of depression, drought, and an extravagant system 


of marketing. 





Profits made by this co-operative organization are producers’ | 


profits. 


For detailed market and credit advice communicate with 


Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 
F. E. HANKS, Manager 


105 Live Stock Exchange Building 


Denver, Colorado 
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CUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 





TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 


Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Charges on Stockers and Feeders 


Y PETITION FILED WITH THE INTERSTATE COM- 

merce Commission on or about July 25, 1934, the rail- 
roads request reconsideration and modification by the com- 
mission of its reports and orders dated June 8, 1931, and 
January 10, 1933, in Live Stock—Western District Rates, 
176 I.C.C. 1 and 190 I.C.C. 611, so as to authorize the carriers, 
in the first instance, to charge on shipments of stocker and 
feeder live stock the rates applicable to fat animals fit for 
slaughter, subject to refund to the basis of the stocker and 
feeder rates upon presentation of evidence showing a subse- 
quent rail movement of such animals. 

For many years the carriers voluntarily provided lower 
rates on stockers or feeders than those concurrently appli- 
cable on fat live stock from and to innumerable points in the 
Western District. This action, they aver, was for the purpose 
of fostering and aiding the live-stock industry. There was 
no definite relation between the rates thus voluntarily estab- 
lished on stockers or feeders and those provided on fat live 
stock. 

However, in Invesligation of Alleged Unreasonable Rates 
on Mects, 23 I.C.C. 656, on May 18, 1912, the Commission 
prescribed rates on stocker or feeder cattle 75 per cent of the 
rates prescribed for the movement of fat cattle in the South- 
west. Similar rates were prescribed by the commission in 
several subsequent cases. Between points in Arizona and 
points in California the commission prior to 1926 prescribed 
rates on feeders or stockers, first on the basis of 85 per 
cent of the rates on fat live stock, and later at 80 per cent of 
such rates. The rates applied not only between country points, 
but from and to public live-stock markets as well. 

In the original Western Live-Stock Case the commission 
prescribed rates on feeders or stockers 85 per cent of those 
concurrently prescribed by it on fat live stock between all 
country points, and from public live-stock markets to country 
points, but refused to prescribe the same level of rates to 
public live-stock markets. 

The rates there prescribed became effective January 25, 
1932. Shortly thereafter the commission reopened the pro- 
ceeding. In its amended decision of January 10, 1933, it mod- 
ified its original decision, making the application of the rates 
on stocker and feeder live stock to points in close proximity 
to public markets or meat-packing establishments contingent 
upon the further movement of the live stock by rail. 

The carriers’ instant petition would, if authorized by the 
commission, require the payment of the rates on fat live stock 
between country points, and from the markets to country 
points, in the first instance, on the basis of the concurrent 
rates on fat live stock from and to the same points, and then, 
if such live-stock receives a subsequent movement by rail- 





roads, the carriers would refund 15 per cent of the charges 
collected for the initial movement. 

On behalf of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, reply to the carriers’ petition will be filed with the com- 
mission in due time. No doubt other interests will likewise 
file replies in opposition to the petition. 


Stocker or Feeder Rates to Public Markets 


On page 22 of the July issue of the AMERICAN CATTLE 
PRODUCER it was stated that the carriers serving the Mountain- 
Pacific Territory notified this office on June 6, 1934, that they 
had decided, after considering our application, to establish 
rates applicable to feeder or stocker live stock to certain mar- 
kets in the Mountain-Pacific Territory. However, on July 17, 
1934, we were advised that the North Coast Lines have 
declined to concur in this arrangement. Therefore it is now 
necessary for the South Coast member lines to consider the 
matter further, with a view to instructing publication appli- 
cable on movement between points in the South Coast Territory 
only. It is impossible to understand the action of the North 
Coast Lines in refusing to concur in the arrangement referred 
to. Had they done so, it would no doubt have resulted in 
diverting a substantial traffic from the trucks to their lines. 


Weighing Rules 


On page 20 of the June PRODUCER is set forth the amended 
Rule H governing the weights of live stock as basis for freight 
charges on shipments moving between country points which 
has been, generally speaking, established by the lines in the 
Southwestern and the Western Trunk-Line Territories. On July 
30 the Trans-Continental Lines approved the same rule for 
application on traffic originating in or destined to Trans-Con- 
tinental Territory. 


Railroad Pension Law 


The President on June 27 signed the railroad pension law, 
providing for the retirement of railway employees. This law 
is to be administered by the Railroad Pension Board, consist- 
ing of three members appointed by the President as follows: 
one from the railroad management, one from the railway 
employees, and one neutral member. The funds for the con- 
duct of the law are 6 per cent of the total pay-rolls of the 
railroads—2 per cent to be paid by the employees and 4 per 
cent by the railroads. Based on the present pay-roll, which is 
approximately $1,500,000,000 annually, $90,000,000 will be 
thus raised. It is estimated by reliable authorities that the 
administration of this law will require between 1,000 and 
1,500 employees, and that the cost of such administration will 
be approximately $5,000,000 per year. 


Increased Freight Rates 


The enactment of the railroad pension law is not without 
its repercussions. Immediately after the law was signed, the 
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railroads inaugurated two movements. First, they proposed 
an increase in freight rates; secondly, they started furtner 
perfection of organizations in the various states to handle 
matters of common interest to the railroads, particularly new 
legislation. 

The committee assigned to the question of increased 
freight rates was in session from July 19 to 26, inclusive, and 
has recessed until August 6, when it will meet at Chicago 
further to consider ways and means of securing increased 
yevenue. Press dispatches have indicated that a flat increase 
of 10 per cent would be asked for. However, we do not 
believe the carriers will take such action. On the other hand, 
we are convinced that the committee is engaged in a check 
of the rates on individual commodities, and that, wherever 
the competitive situation will permit, it will recommend 
increases in the rates on certain commodities between points 
in certain territories, or between given points in each of the 
various territories. 

Legislation 


From the activities heretofore manifested in the western 
states by the railroads with respect to legislative matters, 
particularly regarding motor-vehicle regulation, we have been 
under the impression that they had an efficient and well-oiled 
organization in each of these states, at least. However, from 
the recommendation made by R. V. Fletcher, general counsel 
of the Association of Railway Executives, it is clear that it 
is the intention, not only to improve such organizations, if 
possible, but to establish similar organizations in other states. 


Complaint Involving Rates on Live Stock 


In No. 26593, Midwest Association of Meat Packers v. 
The Alton, et al., complaint has been filed with the commis- 
sion assailing as unreasonable the rates on live stock from 
points in Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Missouri, and that portion of Illinois not in 
Central Territory, to Indianapolis, Ind.; Cleveland, Columbus, 
and Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Wheeling, W. Va. The commission is asked 
to prescribe reasonable rates for the future. 


TRANSPORTATION BY TRUCK 


EVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION IN THE 

United States, from slow-moving boats navigating our 
rivers and lakes, through the “iron horse” speeding across 
plains and mountain ranges on a track of steel rails, to the 
internal-combustion engine whose opportunity came with the 
vast extension and improvement of our highway system, is 
succinetly outlined in a pamphlet, “Who Shall Use the High- 
ways, and How?” recently published by the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials. As might be expected, 
every step in advance has met with the determined opposition 
of those financially interested in the systems which had to 
yield their monopoly because they had failed or were unable 
to adjust themselves to new conditions. The railroads object- 
ing to truck competition are, therefore, only following prece- 
dent. But, we are told, “railroads went into the hands of 
receivers before they had any visible competition in highway 
transportation.” 


The contents of the pamphlet are thus summarized: 


at “1. All business must adjust itself to meet changed con- 
ditions, without expecting governmental protection, and meth- 
ods of transportation are no exception. 

“2. All highways are open for travel and transportation 
of products. 
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“3. The use of the highways cannot be limited in order to 
compel people to use some other transportation facility. 

“4, Roads must be economically and scientifically built, 
and the state and federal governments are determined that 
this shall be done. 

“5. Mass transportation over the highways should be regu- 
lated, which is being done in most states; but this regulation 
should be uniform. 

“6. The recommendation of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials as to the regulation of trucks and 
buses on the highways limits the axle load to less than that 
now permitted in almost all the states. 


“7. This proposed regulation is deemed the least that 
— be allowed to meet the requirements for our national 
efense. 


“8. The roads used by heavy vehicles are already on the 
state systems, and no additional sources for taxes for con- 
struction of these roads are needed. 


“9. Highway stresses are ruled by wheel loads and not 
gross loads. 

“10. The ‘formula’ recommended is for the purpose of 
determining the effect of vehicles on bridges and not on roads. 

“11. Rural highways on the state systems are financed, 
over 80 per cent, by motor license fees and the gasoline tax; 
hence the cry about necessary additional property tax in order 
to make highway improvements is unwarranted.” 


* * * 


That transportation is not an independent industry, but 
rather an instrumentality of commerce, whose value and 
permanence depend upon the efficiency with which the service 
is performed, was the theory advanced by Roy F. Britton, 
director of the National Highway Users’ Conference, in an 
address before the Wharton Alumni Institute of Business of 
the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia on May 17. 
Highway transport, as well as all other forms of transporta- 
tion, Mr. Britton said, should be willing to stand or fall on 
the application of that basic axiom. Public welfare and public 
interest must be the supreme test, as recognized even by the 
leading spokesmen for the railroads. 


As stated in the report of the National Transportation 
Committee issued in the spring of 1933, “automotive trans- 
portation is an advance in the march of progress. It is here 
to stay. We cannot invent restrictions for the benefit of rail- 
roads. We can only apply such regulation and assess such 
taxes as would be necessary if there were no railroads, and 
let the effect be what it may.” 


If this statement of national policy represents sound 
economics, Mr. Britton argues, then the theory of aiding one 
form of transportation by suppressing, overtaxing, or unduly 
restricting another is wrong and untenable. 

Under the monopolistic system of transportation, charges 
have been constantly increased during the past two decades, 
while the price of both manufactured goods and agricultural 
products has been constantly diminishing. This intolerable 
situation is now being modified by the advent of the motor 
vehicle and good roads, which are giving new facilities to thou- 
sands of communities and millions of people. In spite of this 
great public need, there are those who insist that highway 
transportation should be placed in a strait-jacket of regulation. 


The contention that the railroads are entitled to a “prior- 
ity” in the commerce of the country Mr. Britton dismisses as 
absurd. No agency can acquire a vested interest in the public’s 
business. Anyway, if there is any merit in the priority argu- 
ment, the highways would have the best claim, having been 
in existence thousands of years before railroads were 
dreamed of. 

At the recent hearings in Congress on the Rayburn bill 
for the regulation of motor-vehicle transportation, many im- 
portant organizations appeared and protested against such 
regulation, particularly as it applied to contract carriers. 
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Among them were the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, the National Grange, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the Farmers’ Union, and the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League. 

Mr. Britton mentions the result of a questionnaire 
addressed to shippers by Joseph B. Eastman, federal co- 
ordinator of transportation, and contained in his ‘Merchandise’ 
Report.” Replies from more than 35,000 shippers, represent- 
ing in excess of 100,000,000 tons of less-than-carload freight, 
gave the following reasons why they preferred highway trans- 
portation by truck, the percentages being based upon freight 
tonnage: 


Because trucks are faster—73 per cent. 

Because truck shipping is cheaper—67 per cent. 

Because trucks deliver freight—67 per cent. 

Because truck service is more flexible or convenient—61 
per cent. 

Because trucks collect freight—54 per cent. 

Because packing freight for truck transportation is cheaper 
—27 per cent. 

Because trucks accept freight later—26 per cent. 

Because truck classification or rates are simpler—25 per 
cent. 

Because there is less loss or damage of freight shipped by 
trucks—15 per cent. 


“Shippers,” concludes Mr. Britton, “must have a reason- 
ably free use of the highways with private vehicles, contract 
carriers, and common carriers, if the public as a whole is to 
reap the greatest benefit from its enormous investment in 
improved roads, An economic and convenient form of trans- 
portation available to the people in all parts of the state is 
much more important than the equalizing of regulations of 


competing carriers.” 
* * * 


Delegates from eleven western states to conferences of 
the American Association of Motor Vehicle Officials held at 
Salt Lake City, June 23-27, organized a Western Division by 
electing Harry C. Huse, of Olympia, Washington, president, 
and Russell Bevens, of Sacramento, California, secretary. 
J. F. Shaughnessy, chairman of the Nevada Public Service 
Commission, was elected chairman of the conference, and D. B. 
Stringham, of Salt Lake City, secretary. 

On June 26 there was a meeting of the Western Highway 
Users’ Conference—a branch of the national organization of 
truck-owners. Resolutions adopted at this meeting proposed 
uniform regulation and licensing of automobiles, reciprocity 
as between states regarding safety through uniform laws gov- 
erning bus and truck traffic, and a uniform flat rate for 
licenses of private passenger cars. Diversion of motor-vehicle 
registration fees, license fees, gasoline or other special taxes 
to any purpose other than the construction, improvement, and 
maintenance of highways was opposed. 


REDUCED PASSENGER FARES CONTINUED 


EDUCED PASSENGER RATES ON WESTERN RAIL- 

roads, put into effect for a six-month period as an experi- 
ment in December, 1933, and later extended for another four 
months, will be continued until September 30, 1935, according 
to announcement made by the Western Association of Railway 
Executives. The lower rates, instituted in an effort to meet 
competition from other forms of transportation, seem to have 
been successful in this, in that the number of passengers car- 
ried in the first half of 1934 was 33 per cent greater than in 
the first half of 1933, while revenues increased 5 per cent. 


Emergency freight rates on live stock and feed have been 
extended until September 4. 
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|| THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JULY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





CHICAGO, ILL., August 1, 1934. 

ORTUITOUS CIRCUMSTANCES HAVE MULTIPLIED 

in the sphere of live-stock marketing so rapidly as to put 
the whole trade off its accustomed stride. A promising cattle 
market collapsed in July to the extent of $1 per cwt.; hog 
prices ran into a reactionary period; an oversupplied calf 
market cracked; and lambs subsided to levels current at the 
corresponding period of 1933. Although the government 
rescue campaign in the trans-Missouri drought areas did not 
add a single pound to available beef tonnage, psychologically 
and physically increased numbers exerted a decidedly bearish 
influence. Slaughterers passed up commercial cattle to prose- 
cute government work; an enormous addition to hide stocks 
paralyzed that market, throwing an extra load on beef; high 
temperatures all over the continent curtailed meat consump- 
tion; and, as consumers were in economical mood, distribu- 
tors insisted on concessions at the cooler. Not the least 
important bearish influence was industial unrest, generating 
several major strikes and scores of smaller labor disputes, all 
of which had the logical effect of reducing consumer buying 
power. 

All Live Stock Selling Lower in July 


July was a period of depreciation in every branch of the 
market. At the inception of August, nothing encouraging 
could be detected on the horizon. Even when the cattle mar- 
ket steadied after sharp breaks, a weak undertone was in 
evidence. Hogs slipped and rallied alternately, the lamb mar- 
ket sliding continuously down well-greased skids. By the end 
of July, few corn-fed steers were selling above $8.50, the $5 
quotation on hogs had vanished, and $6.50 was out on the 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Perry Park Ranch 


Larkspur, Colorado R. P. Lamont, Jr., Owner 
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is so valuable to soothe and safeguard wire or shear cuts, 
or surface wounds, on live stock; a protective covering 
repellent to blow-flies. A little goes a long way. 
Qt. can, $1.00; 14-gal. can, $1.75; gal. can, $3.00; 5-gal. drum, 
$12.50. Freight or postage allowed in U.S.A. mainland if 
cash accompanies order. 

Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Company 


3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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limb for lambs. Heifers were equal to a more creditable per- 
formance than cows, which sold off to the lowest levels in 
many years, subsequent to inauguration of distress buying in 
the West. Veal went into distribution channels in such vol- 
ume as adversely to influence prices of other meats. A fur- 
ther aggravation was a huge fish catch at the Atlantic sea- 
board. 
Handlers’ Strike Tying up Market 


A serious crack developed in cattle prices on Monday, 
July 23, when every stock-yard in the country reported con- 
gestion, between commercial and government stock. Chicago 
had 42,000 head on that day, with handling facilities still 
crippled in consequence of the fire—half of them government 
property. A decline of 50 cents per cwt. on that session did 
not clear more than half of the cattle on sale. No appreci- 
able diminution of governments was possible for several days 
thereafter. On Tuesday a live-stock handlers’ strike tied up 
the market, a forced clearance of regular cattle being effected 
on Wedneday under union official supervision. To meet the 
emergency, entire trainloads of government-owned cattle were 
shipped out. Even this did not make a clearance possible 
until the week-end. Sending 20,000 government cattle into 
Chicago, with a carry-over in Packingtown from the previous 
week, was an obvious error, but, as field buyers were several 
laps ahead of killers, and as other processing centers were 
congested, the accumulation had to go somewhere. 


Losses to Owners Incalculable 


When the union live-stock handlers declared a midnight 
strike, yard facilities were promptly paralyzed, creating a 
chactic condition that could not be relieved until the week- 
end. A heavy truck movement could not be stopped for 
twenty-four hours. On the rails between Chicago and the 


WHR 


And Still More Proof: 


If need be, we could cite many more examples of 
outstanding cow herds using WHR Bulls exclusively. 
Charles R. Swift, of the Colorado Valley Land Co., 
has just bought 82 more WHR Bulls. He says: 
“Much credit is due the WHR Bulls we use for the 
premium our calves always bring.” 


Let your next Bulls be 
WHR PRINCE DOMINOS. 
They are the right kind. 


WHEN YOU BUY WHR BULLS— 
YOU BUY THE BEST 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne 


Range Bulls That Are 
NOT Pampered 


Domino, Beau Aster, and 
Anxiety Breeding 


Bred, Raised, and Developed on the Strong 
Grama Grass of the High Dalhart Plateau 


COON & CULBERTSON 


Dalhart, Texas 
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Rocky Mountains were thousands of cattle and sheep that 
were stopped in transit, carriers promptly declaring an em- 
bargo on all live stock consigned to Chicago, except govern- 
ment- and packer-owned. After cleaning up the market 
accumulation, buyers turned their attention to the contents of 
adjacent railroad yards—a slow process, as a large percent- 
age of that offering was “house” cattle. At the end of the 
week, values showed slight recovery, but the aggregate loss to 
live-stock owners, with consignments in transit, through 
shrinkage, depreciation, feed-bills, and mortality, will never 
be even approximated. 


Cow Trade Demoralized 


By the end of July a spread of $6.50 to $8.50 took the 
bulk of the fed steers and yearlings reaching Chicago. Sales 
above $9 were few, and killers had access to acres of warmed- 
up and grass steers in the $3.50 to $5 range. Heifers have 
always been good property, especially the corn-fed types sell- 
ing at $5.50 to $7.25, even low-cost butcher heifers getting 
action. A constantly paralyzed cow market, on which fat 
cows had to sell at $3 to $3.50, and canners as low as 75 
cents per cwt., reflected liquidation, due to drought and 
monopoly of slaughter facilities by government cows, keeping 
packers out of the open market, — 


Heavy Steer Has Vanished from Supply 


A fortunate circumstance was the practical disappear- 
ance from supply of steers exceeding 1,300 pounds. Light 
cattle predominate, and will continue to do so, 2s roughage 
is scarce, corn is steadily advancing, and feeders are more 
anxious to cash than to put on weight. A somewhat surpris- 
ing phase of the trade is the warm reception given a host of 
common steers convertible into beef costing $5 to $6 per cwt. 
in the carcass, for which there is always prompt sale, while 
that of high-cost cattle meets serious resistance from the 
moment it gets into distributive channels. 


Hogs Seem Inextricably Stuck in Groove 


Extrication of the hog market from the groove in which 
it has been traveling is apparently impossible, despite dimin- 
ished slaughter. A considerable tonnage of lard has gone 
across the Atlantic recently. Meat stocks are gradually 
shrinking, although still ample for domestic requirements. 
Eastern demand at Chicago is fitful, injecting strength and 
weakness alternately, as the percentage of the crop finding 
that outlet practically determines the basic price. Average 
drove cost at Chicago has hovered right around $4.50 per cwt., 
making killer cost $6.75, which is not out of line with the 
bulk of short-fed steers and lambs. 


Influence of Processing Tax in Doubt 


What hogs would have netted to growers without the 
processing tax is still in the sphere of controversy, Professor 
Tugwell, in his recent Des Moines speech, expressing the 
opinion that, minus the tax, average market cost would have 
been around $2 per ewt. Growers, on the other hand, contend 
that the tax has been deducted from the market price of hogs. 
Whatever may have developed had the tax not been imposed, 
the fact is indisputable that hogs are not paying their board- 
bili, that every pound of added weight represents actual loss, 
and that hogs cannot be carried along on a rising corn mar- 
ket. Sows are being liquidated, partly in compliance with 
government corn-hog contract requirements, partly because 
growers are discouraged, and partly for the reason that pas- 
ture has disappeared. All markets have been congested with 
underweights, selling at $1 to $2.50 per ewt., while packing 
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sows are worth $3.75 to $4.25 and good butcher hogs, weigh- 
ing 220 pounds up, $4.50 to $4.75. 


Delay in Bounty Disbursements 


Delay in paying government bounties has created dissat- 
isfaction, only about $10,000,000 having been disbursed up to 
August 1, of which a large percentage went into Iowa. 
Processing-tax collections have not yet reached $100,000,000, 
many killers on a limited scale having fallen behind in pay- 
ments, some of them suspending slaughter. Appeals to Wash- 
ington for reduction of the tax have met no response; in 
fact, continuance of collection is imperative if bounties are 
to be paid. According to the present plan, October 5 is the 
date set for termination, and it is evident that the necessary 
$350,000,000 expected from corn and hogs will not reach the 
realization stage. Packers are clamoring for payment of 
drawbacks on lard and meats exported, amounting to $5,- 
000,000 or more, which constitute a charge against taxes col- 
lected. Washington promises qa new plan in October, but 
gives no intimation of details. 


Tonnage to Be Lightest in Several Years 


Over a considerable portion of the swine-growing area, 
carrying new-crop hogs into normal weight will be impossible 
and uneconomical, so that early marketing at deficient weight 
is inevitable. This will curtail lard production, although the 
price of that commodity has not responded, current stocks 
being the heaviest in many years. Speculation is at low ebb, 
makers are persistently hedging, and allocations by European 
importing countries are constantly restricted. Winter prices 
will be determined by the extent to which present stocks can 
be reduced meanwhile, the manner in which young hogs are 
crowded into the market, and packer attitude. In any event, 
tonnage on the 1934 hog crop will be the lightest in several 
years, which should be a bullish argument with respect to 
price. Industrial disturbance has militated against the free 
sale of all kinds of hog product, lard encountering keen com- 
petition from substitutes. Last winter government relief dis- 
tribution was wholly hog product, but, with an enormous 
accumulation of cow beef and veal in consequence of the 
drought-relief campaign, pork will be out of the relief-dis- 
tribution scheme. Government estimates indicate a decrease 
of 28 per cent, on a numerical basis. Reduction in tonnage 
will be greater. By the time the current movement of pack- 
ing sows is over, breeding herds will be substantially reduced, 
and it is highly probable that the fall run of young hogs will 
carry an unusually large percentage of gilts. In the Dakotas, 
where the swine industry had been stimulated by artificial 
means, drought has exerted a crippling influence; all swine- 
raising territory west of the Missouri River will be under the 
necessity of curtailing production, and the dry sections of 
Iowa and Minnesota will market fewer hogs for several years 
to come. Full effects of the government curtailment cam- 
paign and the drought will not be in evidence for several 
months, especially with early marketing of the new crop at 
light weight inevitable. 


Lamb Prices in Continuous Break Since May 


A break of $4 per cwt. in fat lambs since bear raiding 
began early in May should have established a legitimate trad- 
ing basis, if not insured a substantial reaction; but the mark- 
ket has lost its recent come-back proclivity. Cheap pork and 
veal were partly responsible, the break in wool was an adverse 
influence, and it must be admitted that, on a $10 to $10.50 per 
ewt. basis, lambs were out of line with everything else con- 
vertible into meat. Consumers balked at excessive retail 
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prices; chain stores, now a dominating influence in the sphere 
of meat-retailing, diverted their sale-driving efforts to cheaper 
meats, and lamb got a serious reversal of form. With one 
spasmodic recovery, Chicago lamb prices declined almost con- 
tinuously from $10 to $10.50 per ewt. to $6 to $6.50, develop- 
ing resistance on the latter basis. Slaughter has shown no 
substantial increase; on the contrary, it is running consid- 
erably below numbers at the corresponding period of 1933, so 
that other influences must be recognized. Packers have had 
access to a heavy supply of dairy veals costing $4 to $5 per 
ewt., in competition with the product of which lambs had no 
chance at prices current early in the season. Such lambs as 
usually go to feeders early in the summer were, in large 
measure, diverted to the shambles, increasing meat tonnage 
at a critical moment. A sharp break in wool threw an added 
burden onto the edible portion of the carcass, and, for some 
unexplained reason, lamb got a discolored optic in the dis- 
tribution sphere—probably because retailers were insistent on 
pushing lower-cost product of the other species. Fat sheep 
advanced 50 cents to a $1.50 to $2.75 basis meanwhile, 
although only a modicum of mutton could be used at these 
prices. 


Free Movement to South Due to Replacement Necessity 


Replacement necessity was responsible for a free move- 
ment of yearling and two-year-old ewes to Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, although the Corn Belt took few, owing to drought. 
But for that catastrophe, demand would have been substan- 
tially greater. Black-face yearling ewes taken on southern 
and eastern account cost $6 to $6.50 per head net to the 
grower early in the season, but prices eased later when urgent 
demand had been appeased. These purchases on southern 
and eastern account do not indicate expansion of the industry 
in that quarter. 
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PRODUCTION PROSPECTS 


J. E. P. 


N INEVITABLE RESULT OF LIQUIDATION CON- 
A sequent on drought will be curtailed meat production. 
At this writing, both cattle- and lamb-feeders are not attempt- 
ing replacement, banking their capital, after paying off loans, 
and assuming a waiting attitude. Both types of operators 
have recently passed from a highly profitable into a some- 
what dubious season. At this writing the new-corn-crop out- 
come is uncertain, hay is scarce, and a large acreage planted 
in substitute roughage crops to meet drought emergency may 
not meet requirements. In any event, cost of putting on gains 
will be substantially higher, excluding an army of in-and-out 
feeders from the picture. Feeders have had access to two suc- 
cessive cheap crops of corn, and are somewhat dubious of the 
outcome of meat-packing operations under new conditions. 
Roughage, as essential to profitable feeding, is as scarce and 
costly as concentrates—always a deterrent in the case of farm 
Teeders. 

But one factor is favorable: thin cattle are cheap, and 
replacement has been of restricted volume. Feeders are 
apprehensive of still higher gain costs, and are not yet sat- 
isfied that a tax of some character—processing or compen- 
satory—will not be placed on their product, in which event 
they are confident that collection would be detrimental to 
price. An impression is also deeply seated that a tax of some 
kind will be saddled on the cattle-feeder, to recompense the 
government for money now being expended to purchase 
drought cattle. Slumpy cattle and hide markets have not 
injected confidence; the industrial situation is far from reas- 
suring; so that, taking one thing with another, the average 
feeder is disposed to deposit his money in the proverbial sock, 
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N THE live-stock industry, if only 

a fraction of the money and effort 

were being spent to inform live-stock 
producers as to why they should work 
together in all of their organizations, 
that is being spent to keep them apart, 
there would be an outstanding national 
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politely, but firmly, decline offers of purchase-money loans, 
and patiently wait. He has a definite idea that, unless physi- 
cal conditions promptly improve in the pasture country west 
of the Missouri River, he will be able to refill his feed-lot at 
even less cost than the existing bargain-counter affords. 


Corn prospects are far from satisfying. Much of the rec- 
ognized grain-raising area both east and west of the Missouri 
River, embracing Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, and IIli- 
nois, will crib but part of a normal crop. Northern Iowa and 
northern Illinois are favored sections; southern Iowa and 
central Illinois are in anything but promising condition with 
respect to winter feed. A promising soy-bean acreage may 
pull the feeder out of a hole, and such corn fodder as is avail- 
able will be carefully conserved; but shortage is assured. Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio are in fair physical con- 
dition—sufficient to absorb the usual number of cattle—and 
Pennsylvania will make a normal purchase. Even New York 
is making inquiry. 

At the moment, however, no considerable number of feed- 
ers are in quest of cattle, awaiting corn and emergency-rough- 
age crop results. Rapidly the residue of the old crop of corn 
is disappearing, borrowers who took advantage of the govern- 
ment corn-loan plan several months back unsealing it at the 
rate of over one million bushels daily. That the old corn 
surplus was exaggerated is beyond doubt; that an actual defi- 
ciency will exist when the new crop is cribbed is certain. 
Corn-raisers have such confidence in the future of corn that 
they are disposed to gamble by the simple process of crib- 
bing. Possibly Washington may continue the loan plan, in 
which event commercial feeders will be up against a stone 
wall, 


Until pastures revive sufficiently to enable feeders to 
graze down cost of stockers, few will be taken on. Stalk-fields 
will yield scanty feed this coming fall, and, as shortage of 
winter roughage impends, fodder will be husbanded by shock- 
ing and stacking. Every pound of soy-bean hay will go into 
stack, instead of feeding from cocks in the field, as many did 
last year to economize labor. 


Current statistics concerning stock-cattle output at central 
markets are befogged by the fact that they include govern- 
ment cows, sent by the trainload into cotton and tobacco areas 
below the Ohio River, either for relief purposes or to provide 
small farmers with miik. None of these can possibly figure 
in next winter’s beef supply, as they have disappeared from 
commercial channels. The great majority will be utilized for 
winter relief-meat purposes. Mortality will be heavy, and 
such cows as are going into the deep South, where tick eradi- 
cation is doubtful, will succumb to splenetic fever. In any 
event, it is doubtful if the colored brother will care for a cow 
that comes to him as a windfall, beef being its early destina- 
tion, and the “poor white trash” will probably not do even so 
well as that. 

Advancing cost of putting on gains will put a crimp in the 
recently popular practice of feeding cattle and lambs on con- 
tract. When feed is cheap, farmers are willing to take market 
price for the gain they put on. Already they are insisting on 
premiums. Regular feeders, by whom the bulk of the beef and 
lamb was made in the Corn Belt, for the next year will operate 
on their own capital or borrowed money. Wide margins, rang- 
ing from $3 to $6 per cwt., which they pocketed on the crop of 
cheap steers laid in last fall, have put many of them on the 
shady side of Easy Street, in a financial sense, a considerable 
element having recouped all last year’s losses. 

Thirty days hence it may be possible to approximate con- 
ditions and outline production prospects. Feed is always the 
factor of major importance in meat-making operations, regard- 
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less of species, and during periods of scarcity, such as impend 
now, numbers are reduced, tonnage curtailed, and feeding 
periods cut. Regardless of the number of cattle going into 
feed-lots this side of winter, there will be no disposition to run 
into feeds or install weighty steers. Even now killers are 
involuntarily cheating the feed-lot by processing thousands of 
fleshy, or two-way, cattle that, under normal conditions, would 
go back to the country to acquire additional weight, if not a 
reasonable degree of finish. Lambs will also return to the 
market in deficient flesh, unless killers change their policy by 
paying for merit, instead of buying everything wearing a 
fleece at one price. 

A deficient meat supply may not impend, but recent heavy 
production is a closed chapter—temporarily at least. Fewer 
cattle will be fed; weight will be scaled down; the hog crop is 
known to be shorter than for several years past; and the win- 
ter lamb crop will be whittled down appreciably. In the inner 
circle of Packingtown these certainties are realized, especially 
in the ease of hogs. The government corn-hog bounty policy is 
partly responsible for reduced pork production, but curtailment 
was inevitable, as the last five crops have not returned cost of 
production. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
shipments, and federally inspected slaughter of live 
stock at sixty-two markets for the month of June, 1934, com- 
pared with June, 1933, and for the six months ending June, 
1934 and 1933: 












































RECEIPTS 
_ | ‘ait | Six Months Ending 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cattle*.....| 1,214,9732| 984,497 | 6 6,532,386 5,297,045 
CECH oo = 596,726 | 464,492 | 3.240,352% | 2,639,437 
OMS esl acs 2,683,984 | 3.361,349 | 17,874, 939 18,027,672 
Sheep............._ 1,809,805 | 2,091,119 |10.607,832 | 12,143,730 
TOTAL eee 
ss aaa i "Six Months Ending 
1934 | ~Ss«988 1934 | 1933 
Cattle®: ..< c.cc 432,568 358,089 2, 285 815 5 959, 561 
ECR 5 es i cI 152,894 131,303 | 882,648 787,111 
Rice 758,914 737,150 | 5,23 32. 986 4,665,678 
Sheep fn fee | 890,510 | 912,206 | 4,733,118 5,284,849 - 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
ao tian — lie Six Months Ending 
Tc acini cig odgpaplcmenliaieaeaiiaind 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
= | — _ — — - | — aoe eS ~ 
Cattle... 124,022 | 129, 297 731,546 728,580 
Calves...........--.| 15,170 | 20,471 142,009 149,201 
HOGS. 2 as | 45,397 : 45,969 225,194 188,743 
Sheep Bo kta s a | 114,576 100,281 | 675,167 593,204 


Six ix Months Ending 





| 

ce June jane 

(| ——— 

1934 a 1933 1934 1933 
Cattle*. | 931,970t| 751,115 | 4,880,463t| 3,882,770 
Calves.............. | 601,332t| 441,181 | 3,169,620:| 2,403,150 
Hoge. ..n..c..csin-.- | 3,763,455 | 4,626,235 |23.255,855 | 24,708,177 
Sheep.............. | 1,258,628 | 1,490,445 | 7,475,231 | 8,399,417 


*Exclusive of calves. fIncluding stockers and feeders. 


tApproximately 120,389 government drought cattle and 63,142 calves 


ineluded in June, 1934. 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago 
on August 8, 1934, compared with July 2, 1934, and August 
1, 1933 (per 100 pounds): 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 ibs.) 0........ 


Aug. 3,1934 July 2,1934 Aug. 1, 1933 
--$ 8.25-10.00 $ 8.50-10.25 $ 6.75- 7.50 


MN atte enlace slasiiaesanes 6.25- 8.75 6.50- 9.50 5.50- 6.90 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.) 00022... 7.50- 9.25 7.50- 9.25 6.75- 7.50 

ME aceasta 6.00- 8.25 5.75- 8.50 5.50- 6.90 

Medium (900 Ibs. up) 0... eee 4.25- 6.75 4.75- 7.50 5.00- 5.75 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

CO We CT shacks en 5.75- 8.25 5.75- 8.25 5.50- 7.25 
HEIFERS: 

Re 2) RE eae end ae 5.00- 7.50 4.75- 7.25 5.00- 6.25 
COWS: 

CN aise ah ne 3.00- 4.75 3.75- 5.00 3.50- 4.75 
CALVES 

Good to Choice... wee 4,00- 6.25 4.00- 6.25 4.00- 5.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER ‘STEERS: 

en = Si Cs 4.00- 5.50 4.00- 5.75 4.50- 5.75 

Common to Medium... eee 2.25- 4.25 2.75- 4.00 3.00- 4.50 
HOGS; 

Medium Weights (200 to 259 Ibs.).... 4.90- 5.10 ~ 4.65- 4.90 4.40- 4.70 
LAMBS: 

Good to Choice (90 Ibs. down)............ 6.25- 7.00 7.75- 8.65 6.75- 8.25 
EWES: 

CO li: Cena acest ec 1.75- 2.75 1.50- 2.25 1.25- 2.75 











Salt Lake | 
Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


The First Intermountain Live-Stock Market 
and Gateway to Coast Markets—Los 
Angeles and San Francisco 


Local and Coast Packer and Order Buyers Here 


Two Daily Live-Stock Specials from Our Yards 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco 


For Best of Service to Western Markets 


BILL TO FEED AT 
NORTH SALT LAKE 


J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 


Registered 


Pe ein 
=| HEREFORD BULLS 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Established 1872 Incorporated 1908 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 
frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery butter, 
and eggs on July 1, 1934, as compared with July 1, 1933, and 
average holdings on that date for the past five years (in 
pounds except as otherwise noted) : 

















Commodity July 2; 1984 July 1, 1988 4 Five-Year 
Frozen beef.................. | 26,689,000 | 23,164,000 | 30,488,000 
Cured beef? _.......<.2.-...- 18,325,000 11,972,000 15,420,000 
Lamb and mutton........ 1,450,000 1,807,000 2,677,000 
Frozen pork.................. 167,463,000 | 212,734,006 | 209,111,000 
Dey salt pork? 91,209,000 | 131,256,000 | 135,255,000 
Pickled pork’*................ 369,293,000 | 416,740,000 | 411,797,000 
Miscellaneous................ 60,797,000 | 64,836,000 72,832,000 

Total meats............... 735,226,000 | 862,509,000 877,580,000 
aera a iadss 195,973,000 | 186,250,000 | 150,439,000 
Frozen poultry.............. 40,581,000 42,705,000 | 41,235,000 
Creamery butter........... 70,249,000 | 106,378,000 | 95,661,000 
Eggs (case equivalent), 12,288,000 | 12,307,000 | 11,847,000 








*Cured or in process of cure. 


GOVERNMENT SLAUGHTER PILES UP HIDES 


J. E. P. 


STAGNANT HIDE MARKET REFLECTS SIMILAR 

conditions in leather trade: heavy accumulation of raw 
material in consequence of the government take-off, appre- 
hension of further depreciation, unless government hides can 
be taken out of the supply, actually pressing on the market, 
end stimulation of shoe sales. 

An enormous supply accretion has been the logical result 
of continuous government slaughter, now exceeding one mil- 
lion cattle and calves, which, from present indications, will 
continue. At intervals the market has ceased to function, 














Northwest Nebraska Registered 
Hereford Breeders’ Association 


Headquarters, Valentine, Nebraska 


THE SANDHILLS WHERE HARDY, | 
PROLIFIC HEREFORDS GROW 


5,400 head represented—among them the best in Herefords 
—for show, herd, or range. 


100,000 choice feeder calves produced and sold annually. 
For information address | 


ED. BELSKY, Secretary Merriman, Neb. 








Painter 
-HEREFORDS 


We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords, 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show type. 


Quality has no substitute 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS | 


ROGGEN, COLORADO | 





merely nominal prices being quoted meanwhile. The govern- 
ment has been requested to furnish relief, in the shape of a 
$10,000,000 loan, to prevent dumping. This policy has been 
approved tentatively, the plan being to have the RFC make 
loans on hides accumulated in consequence of drought slaugh- 
ter, which would be effective in temporarily relieving the mar- 
ket of a burden, but would not eliminate excess poundage 
from the visible supply. An organization of tanning and 
leather interests will be effected to hold these hides, loans 
being made on warehouse receipts. 

Meanwhile both hides and calf skins are accumulating 
rapidly, the stock having already reached burdensome volume, 
weakening the price structure and threatening a debacle. 
Under present conditions, quotations are merely nominal, sup- 
posititious, and actually worthless. 

Three branches of industry have been upset by this for- 
tuitous accession to hide stocks. Hides purchased at higher 
prices previously are now coming into a depressed leather 
market; shoe-dealers, anticipating still lower prices, refuse to 
acquire inventories; and declining hide prices put an extra 
burden on meat. Tanners are in the worst position of the 
three, owing to the heavy inventories they are carrying. 

Government purchase of hides is not considered advisable, 
as it would create, and maintain for a prolonged period, a 
surplus that would affect open market prices in much the same 
manner as Hoover’s Farm Board wheat surplus depressed 
grain. Uncertainty as to how far the government will go in 
acquiring distressed cattle aggravates the situation. 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on August 1, 1934, compared with July 
3, 1934, and August 1, 1933, were as below (per 100 pounds): 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): Aug. 1,1934 July 3,1934 Aug. 1, 1933 


RI asics pantpeatias esmmcapaiaoensiiiioan $12.50-13.50 $12.00-13.00 $ 9.00-10.00 

NGO oo Spinal ees et earn aaa 11.50-12.50  11.00-12.00 8.00- 9.00 
STEERS (500 to 700 lbs.) : 

CRGICG aa. nim Eee. SEGUE 9.00-10.00 

RR a i eresteasi a cence omen 10.50-12.00  10.00-11.50 8.00- 9.00 
YEARLING STEERS: 

a eats beeen 11.50-12.50  10.50-11.50 9.00-10.00 

CONE cassia ance oneeeteenoanenasnste 10.50-11.50 9.50-10.50 8.00- 9.00 
COWS: 

ROE ass rcs etree ceicecataendee, RO 7.50- 9.00 6.50- 7.50 
VEALERS: 

RENO Sissies ceric 2s piciccsaes soem cemaenonies 9.00-10.00 8.50- 9.50  10.00-11.00 

RE terse Se ee neta 7.50- 9.00 6.50- 8.50 9.00-10.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 lbs. down): 


SENOS iste cteeccsLinccess shasecacecisasieonelannaicavel $13.50-14.50 $16.00-18.00 $15.00-16.00 

ANN ai 6s scent ego neces 12.00-13.00  14.00-16.00  14.00-15.00 
EWES 

ND ass capsaicin pa 6.00- 7.00 6.50- 7.50 5.50- 6.50 


FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
S93) Tb: AveteRO oe ---$14.00-15.00 $13.50-14.50 $ 8.50-10.00 


WOOL TRADE STILL COMATOSE 


J. E. P. 


OOL TRADE SHOWED NO DISPOSITION TO 
\ \ emerge from lethargy as the summer worked along. So 
far as volume was concerned, wool was an unmerchantable 
commodity. Clothing-buyers refused to respond to advertised 
admonition of advancing prices, dealers having overplayed that 
hand. In response to this incentive, the public restocked its 
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wardrobe last year, and, as clothing-manufacturers expanded 
production, in expectation of continuance, dealers’ shelves were 
overstocked. Frantic efforts to clear these goods, indicated by 
page “ads” and selling drives, merely accentuated indifference 
in consuming circles. Foreign markets “cracked” in July, put- 
ting values down to an importing basis, even when the tariff 
was reckoned with. At eastern concentration points an actual 
sale of a few thousand pounds of wool was lustily acclaimed 
as returning activity; but nothing of that nature happened. 
Millmen treated accumulating stocks of western wools, con- 
signed to eastern concentration points, with indifference—at 
least affected a waiting attitude—and, other than picking up 
odd lots to piece out limited orders, retired from the arena. 
Late in July, 31 cents in the grease was the limit on choice 
half-blood, limited quantities of strictly combing three-eighths 
blood sold at 32 to 33 cents, while quotations were merely 
nominal on other grades. Boston reported acquisition by local 
concerns of approximately half a million pounds of Texas 
twelve-month wool, on consignment, at 20 cents per pound. 
Bids on fine delaine were around 28 cents, holders asking 30 
cents. Just where and when a new trading basis will be estab- 
lished on which any considerable volume of business can be 
transacted is anybody’s guess. Announcement that the govern- 
ment would buy ewes in the West at $2 per head did not im- 
prove the situation, in view of what has recently happened in 
the hide market as a result of such purchasing. 

Receipts at every concentration point in the country have 
increased as the new clip has been warehoused, about 200,000,- 
000 pounds having been added to the visible supply by August 
1, with about 35,000,000 pounds of old wool unsold. Boston 
insists that a considerable tonnage is “under cover” in the 
West, wool-growers having refused to sell or consign. Texas 
warehousemen are credited with holding about 30,000,000 
pounds, of which 50 per cent is in the San Angelo section. 
Only about 25,000,000 pounds are believed to have been moved 
from the Texas area so far this season. 

Trade writers are voluble on the subject of “potential 
demand;” but, despite their efforts, the market cannot be 
rescued from its comatose condition. Week after week passes 
with the same record, so far as actual sales are concerned. 
Reports from the piece-goods market are consistently dis- 
couraging. Occasionally a package of free wool can be moved. 
Controlled wools are tightly tied up, owing to refusal to shade 
prices. Pulled wools are accumulating in packers’ lofts. — 

Eventually the deadlock will be broken, although consen- 
sus of opinion in trade circles is that this will not happen until 
a lower trading basis has been agreed on. Meanwhile surplus 
stocks of manufactured and partly manufactured goods are 
a handicap. High temperatures have been adverse to moving 
woolen clothing; favorable for selling cotton and linen gar- 
ments. 

A crash in foreign markets is inimical to business on this 
side of the Atlantic. Australian sales have been postponed 
until late in August, in the hope of improvement meanwhile. 
Japan is the principal foreign buyer, Germany having been 
practically eliminated by lack of credit and chaotic political 
conditions, 

In the West, one notable sale of approximately half a 
million pounds by the Swan Company, of Wyoming, said to 
have been on a 71-cent, clean, basis, landed at Boston, is 
reported. Estimated shrinkage was 65 per cent. Otherwise 
few actual sales have been made in that quarter. Growers ask 
more than dealers are willing to pay, the latter preferring 
advanees of 15 to 20 cents, depending on the wool. Texas 
holders have made an effort—unsuccessful so far—to have the 
government take over the residue of its clip on an advance of 
25 cents, 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, July 15, 1934. 
HEN THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT ADOPTED 
the pig and bacon marketing schemes, it was anticipated 
that little difficulty would be experienced in enabling the 
home producer to supply at least 70 per cent of the nation’s 
pork and bacon requirements within the first two years of 
operation. 


For their success, the schemes depended entirely upon 
the satisfactory operation of the quota system and the ability 
of the producers to supply the right type of pork and bacon 
required. Actually—a point that was overlooked by the min- 
ister of agriculture—the first condition was entirely depen- 
dent upon the latter, so that within the very first contract 
period the government had to revise the Danish bacon quota, 
as curers complained that the producers were supplying hogs 
which carried far too much fat for their requirements, while 
production was below the rate anticipated. Many farmers 
had contracted to supply batches of hogs which their own 
herds were unable to produce, with the result that when 
delivery date drew near they bought up the heavier porkers 
in the open markets, thus depleting a useful section of the 
pork market. 

This created a good demand for frozen porkers, pork- 
butchers being unable to obtain sufficient home-fed hogs for 
their normal trade, and the resultant inflation led farmers 
again to break their contracts with curers, in order to obtain 
the advantage of the high prices ruling in the pork market. 
The position thus created caused the Bacon Board to impose 
a penalty of £1 (about $5) on every animal short of the 
number below that contracted for, while the Pig Marketing 
Board appealed to producers to maintain regular supplies to 
the pork markets. Further confusion was created, and the 
farmers’ chances of satisfactorily supplying both markets 
rendered more remote, by an “inter-breed” war consequent 
upon what was regarded as the imposition of a penalty upon 
black hogs by the Bacon Board’s decision that 12 cents per 
stone (of 14 pounds) less should be paid for hogs of that 
color. Again, neither curers nor producers were satisfied 
with the rates paid, the former alleging that the basic price 
was not justified by the quality of the hogs sent to them, and 
the latter declaring that the seasonal upward trend of feed 
prices coincided with the rise in the price of pork and bacon, 
and that the board’s fixed prices were arrived at when feed 
prices were at a low level. Thus a general state of chaos 
arose, which the board attempted to ease by arriving at a 
sliding-scale method of price adjustment, based on the price 
of feedstuffs and the market values of bacon, any increased 
profit above a certain level being shared equally by the pro- 
ducers and the curers. 


Definite specifications were laid down by the board as to 
the weight and quality of the pigs required by the curers, Large 
Whites or their crosses, weighing up to 200 pounds, and car- 
rying no more than one and one-half inches of back fat, being 
favored. 
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As a means of preventing the seesaw- 
ing contretemps between the bacon and 
pork supplies, the board has introduced 
a long-term contract. That is to say, 
producers have had to contract with the 
curers for ten months ahead as to the 
number of pigs that will be delivered. 
The board argues that this will enable 
producers to arrange for adequate sup- 
plies for both markets. On the face of 
it, the board’s contention seems sound 
enough, but producers have found that 
there is much speculation in dealing 
with unborn litters, while the irregu- 
larity in the demand for pork at vari- 
ous seasons of the year tends to upset 
the scheme. At the moment, the suc- 
cess of both the Pig and the Bacon 
Boards is threatened by irregularity of 
supplies, and it is thought that the only 
way out of the dilemma will be the lift- 
ing of the quota restrictions and the sub- 
stitution of tariffs on imported supplies, 
the proceeds, as is suggested in the case 
of beef, being devoted to the interests of 
the home producers and curers. 

Under the government’s scheme, the 
maximum rate at which the bacon indus- 
try is permitted to expand is 33%, per 
cent per annum. The number of bacon 
hogs contracted for in 1934 is 1,500,000. 
In 1935, therefore, it will be 2,000,000. 
Despite the intensive breeding during 
the past eighteen months, there is still 
a big deficiency in the contracts, which 
may be even greater next year, thus 
leading to further periodical disorgani- 
zation of imports. At the moment, it is 
difficult to see any clear way out of the 
impasse, and while it is evident that the 
schemes have succeeded in enhancing the 
values of hogs for both markets, it is 
equally apparent that they have empha- 
sized our dependence upon supplies from 
overseas sources. 

So far as values are concerned, 
prices of hogs of all grades are from 15 
to 30 per cent higher than before the 
schemes came into operation, handy- 
weight porkers making up to $3.75 per 
score, with baconers fetching $3.50. 


German Government Establishes Grain 
Control 


Under a decree becoming effective July 
16, the German government has taken 
over complete control of the grain trade, 
including compulsory delivery of bread 
grains by small farms of more than 12.4 
acres. Prices of wheat and rye have 
been fixed at 3 to 5 per cent above pre- 
vailing prices last year. 


When you have finished reading this, 
please hand it to your neighbor. 








EXPERIMENTS IN STOCK TANKS 


Experimental water development is 
now being made part of the work of 
CCC recruits on some southwestern 
ranges where an adequate water sup- 
ply has long been a troublesome prob- 
lem. In the past, many methods of pro- 
viding water have been employed. 
Springs have been fitted with pipe-lines 
and troughs, and windmills and pump- 
ing devices with storage tanks have 
been installed. Many of these projects 
have cost $5,000 each, a few as much as 
$15,000, and often, due to insufficient 
feed on adjacent ranges, such expendi- 
tures have not been justified. 

The watering structures in the new 
experiments are calculated to cost some- 
where around $2,500. One type being tried 
out is that of a shed or roof of corru- 
gated galvanized sheet metal built on a 
hillside, from which rainfall is to be 
collected into a large storage tank. The 
capacity of this structure can be calcu- 
lated with reasonable accuracy from 
precipitation figures over a period of 
years. Likewise, the amount of storage 
capacity needed can be closely estimated. 

One such experiment is now under 
construction in the vicinity of Heber, 
Arizona. The roof area is 12,000 square 
feet. Precipitation at that point is 20 
inches, of which it is estimated that 90 
per cent can be saved, amounting to 
135,000 gallons of water. With a stor- 
age tank of 75,000 gallons’ capacity, the 
winter precipitation can be held for use 
in the spring, and the summer rainfall 
until fall. By gravity, water can be 
drawn off from the tank to convenient 
trough locations. 

Advantages of the above type of 
water collector are: erection at the 
place where most needed to facilitate 
proper distribution of live stock on 
ranges; collection of water from either 
a slow, steady rain or a heavy one; 
minimum wastage; purity and cleanti- 
ness; and low cost. 


BLACK GRAMA GRASS IN 
SOUTHWEST 


One of the most valuable forage 
plants in the Southwest, with the low 
and uneven rainfall, high temperatures, 


and relatively strong winds of that 
region, is the drought-resistant, highly 
palatable black grama grass. At the 
Jornada Experiment Range in southern 
New Mexico, a thirteen-year study has 
been made of this grass, the results of 
which are now available in Technical 
Bulletin No. 409, entitled “The Influence 
of Precipitation and Grazing upon Black 
Grama Grass Range,” by Enoch W. Nel- 
son, assistant range examiner of the 
Forest Service. The period of study 
included two droughts—that of 1916-18 
and that of 1921-26. 

It was found that the area of black 
grama on ungrazed range gradually 
declined during the first drought to a 
point 41.5 per cent of the original stand, 
practically recovered as the result of 
two favorable growing years, then 
dropped very suddenly in the following 
two years of drought to the extremely 
low point of 10.9 per cent of the orig- 
inal area, remained low for the rest of 
the drought period, and finally increased 
markedly during the succeeding favor- 
able years. 

Average density of black grama was 
found to be practically the same under 
conservative grazing as under no graz- 
ing. The decline during drought was 
rather similar under both conditions, but 
the return of favorable rainfall brought 
more rapid recovery under conservative 
grazing. On the other hand, overgraz- 
ing during the summer growing season, 
year after year, rapidly decreases the 
density in dry years and greatly handi- 
caps recovery in favorable growing 
periods. 


GOAT INDUSTRY IN UNITED 
STATES 


Four varieties of thoroughbred, regis- 
tered milk-goats are on exhibit at A 
Century of Progress at Chicago. These 
are Toggenburgs, Saanens, and Alpines 
from Europe and Nubians from Africa, 
we read in the Omaha Daily Journal- 
Stockman. The exhibit is sponsored by 
the American Milk Goat Record Associa- 
tion, of which Will L. TeWalt is secre- 
tary. The objects of the exhibit are: 

1. To interest goat-owners and breed- 
ers in the registering and improvement 
of their animals. 
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2. To promote and develop the goat- 
milk industry in the United States. 
To interest the public in the 
greater use of goat milk. 


The visitor learns some interesting 
and important facts regarding the goat 
industry, which has become a flourish- 
ing one in the last few years. The aver- 
ace milk-goat, the visitor is told, pro- 
duces four quarts of milk a day, which 
is often sold for as much as 50 cents a 
quart. The world’s record for milk pro- 
duction is ten quarts in a day. 

A milk-goat can be kept for a cost of 
from $2.50 to $3 a month. In other 
words, it costs as much to keep one cow 
as to keep six goats. Purebred regis- 
tered milk-goats, called does, are valued 
at from $100 up. One prize-winning 
doe is so highly valued by its owner 
that he recently refused an offer of 
$1,500 for her. 

The milk-goat industry was started 
in the United States in 1904 with the 
importation of sixteen Toggenburg does 
and one buck, and ten Saanen does and 
one buck, from Switzerland. A_ short 
time later 141 more were imported. 
Nubian goats were imported from Africa 
in 1905, and a little later Alpines from 
France. Since then there have been few 
importations, and the milk-goat industry 
is based almost wholly on this stock. 


foggenburg goats breed true to color, 
ranging through several shades of choco- 
late with white points. The Saanen is 
pure white. The Alpine is a mixture of 
white, cream, and black. The Nubian 
goat comes in a variety of colors and 
may be black, tan, reddish brown, or 
white. The latter has a long, thin head 
and hanging, mule-like ears. 


The point is made by the breeders that 
goats are free from tuberculosis and 
that, as a result, pasteurization is un- 
known in the industry. Physicians and 
dieticians emphasize the fact that goat 
milk is alkaline, and that it is especially 
good as a diet for invalids and children 


who have sensitive stomachs. Digestion 
is fast. 
Goat-milk cheese is another item 


which has come onto the American mar- 
ket in the last few years, and some pro- 
ducers of milk from goats make a spe- 
cialty of it. It is considered highly by 
epicures, 


* WOOL TERMS 


From the Montana Wool Grower we 
quote the following definitions of terms 
common in the wool trade: 


Braid—The seventh and coarsest of 
the United States market grades of wool. 
Breech Wool—Wool from the lower 





parts of the thighs, often coarse and 


hairy. 

Carbonizing Wool—The process of re- 
moving by chemical means the vegetable 
matter from wool. The term is a mis- 
nomer, as the process carbonizes the 
vegetable matter and not the wool. 

Carding Wool—Short wools suitable 
for making woolens; a process in manu- 
facturing by which the wool is carded. 

Carpet Wool—Coarse, hairy wools 
used in carpet manufacture. 

Character—The crimp and life in 
wool, 

Clothing Wool—Wool 
comb. 

Combing Wool—Wool long enouch to 
comb on the English or Noble comb. 

Common—The sixth of the United 
States market grades of wool. 

Condition—The amount of yolk, dirt, 
and vegetable matter in grease wool. 

Crimp—The natural waviness of wool 
fiber. 

Defective Wool—Burry or seedy wool. 

Frowsy Wo0ol—Wool of lifeless ap- 
pearance, lacking character. 

Grease Wool—Wool which is in its 
natural condition. 

Half-B.00d, Three-eighths Blood, ete. 
—The names of official) grades of wool. 
Locks—Heavy, dungy bits of wool. 

Lofty—Wool which is full of life or 
— many of the characteristics of the 
ideal. 

Long Wool—Wool produced by the 
long-wool breeds of sheep. 

Luster Wool—Practically the same as 
long wool. Most of the luster wools 
grade as common or braid. 

Noils—Short fibers removed 
process of combing wool. 

Pulled Wool—Wool which is removed 
from the skins of slaughtered sheep. 

Sack-burned—Change to a permanent 
bright yellow color by packing too moist. 
The change may also occur on the sheep’s 
back. 

Second Cuts—Short bits of wool re- 
sulting from shearing twice over the 
same area, in an effort to clip the wool 
close to the skin of the sheep. 

Tags—Heavy, dungy wool. 

Tar—One of the “off” sorts; made 
up of wool stained by the paint brands 
used on the sheep. 

Tender—Lacking in tensile strength; 
unsound. 

Territory Wool—Produced in certain 
western states, largely those in the 
Rocky Mountain area. 

Yolk—The grease in wool secreted 
by the sebaceous glands of the sheep’s 
ekin. 
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Fair Enough.—A young fellow wrote 
to a firm in St. Louis which was selling 
razors at 50 cents each. This is the 
style of his letter: 

“Please send me one of these razors, 
for which I inclose order for 50 cents. 

“P, S—Have forgotten to inclose 
the 50 cents, but no doubt a firm of 
your standing will send me one.” 

They replied: 

“We beg to acknowledge your es- 
teemed order, and have pleasure in 
sending the razor, which we trust you 
will like. 

“Pp, S—wWe have forgotten to inclose 
the razor, but no doubt a fellow with 
your cheek won’t need one.”—Exchange. 
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Says “= 


Abe Lefton, World Famous 
Rodeo Star and -Announcer 


_—. might have some 
trouble picking out just the 
right saddle, or finding a horse to 
suit him, or maybe a wife ... but 
there’s no sense as I see it for any- 


body to make any mistake about 
a hat.” 


“All you have got to do is look 
inside at the sweat-band. If it says 
‘Stetson’ you're safe. You can’t go 
wrong with any hat with that name 
on it. . . And never could. 


“T’'ve been wearing Stetsons 
ever since I outgrewthose little pink 
bonnets they put on babies . . . 
Could almostsay I’ve seen life from 
underneath the brim of a Stetson. 


“And speaking of brims reminds 
me... Have you noticed what’s been 
taking place among the hat brims? 
They’ve stopped their reducing diet 
and are back nowwhere a hat brim 
belongs . . . good and wide. Boy, 
I’m glad. A cattleman might have 
to operate on a natrow margin of 
profit, but there never was any ex- 
cuse for a narrow brim on a cattle- 


man’s hat... . And for economy 
through long service you can’t beat 
a Stetson.” 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


For nearly 70 years the Stetson has been 
the Standard Hat of the West 
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GOVERNMENT’S RANGE AND LIVE- 
STOCK REPORT 


Condition of range and live stock in 
the seventeen western states on July 1 
was reported as below by the Denver 
office of the Division of Crop and Live 
Stock Estimates of the Bureau of Agri- 
cvwJtural Economics: 


Arizona.—Range feed very short; 
shortage of stock water, except in ex- 
treme northern part; rains since July 1 
gave some relief in southeast; cattle 
thin. with losses in drier sections; sheep 
in higher sections holding up well. 


California. — Pasturage and _ stock- 
water situation getting worse in south- 
ern half of state; improvement in high 
Sierra ranges after June rainfall; in 
northern half, feed and water generally 
good; cattle in distress in drought areas, 
and many moved out; supplementary 
feeds used to finish beef; most sheep in 
good condition. 


Colorado.—Lower ranges poor and 
dry; serious feed situation in southeast; 
high ranges good; live stock shows con- 
siderable shrink in dry areas, but is in 
good flesh in higher sections. 


Idah9.—Rains helped feed in northern 
and higher areas; remainder of state dry, 
with poor feed; lambs have not made 
usual gains; short feed will force con- 
siderable movement of live stock. 


Kansas (western).—Range and pas- 
ture feeds extremely poor; cattle gen- 
erally losing’ flesh. 


Montana.—June rains improvel feed 
conditions in west and central third of 
state; eastern sections very dry, with 
poor range feed; live stock made gains in 
areas of improved feed, but is in dis- 
tressed condition jn southeast. 


Nebraska (western).— Ranges and 
pastures improved by June rains, except 
in north; feed supply fair; ranges over- 
stocked, and heavy marketings will re- 
sult; cattle in fair flesh, except in drier 
areas, 


Nevada.—Lower ranges poor; serious 
shortage of stock water; hay crop short, 
with prospect of fall and winter feed 
shortage; cattle thin in many sections; 
sheep losing flesh. 


New Mexico.—Drought conditions be- 
came more acute during June; serious 
shortage of water and feed in many sec- 
tions; cattle losing flesh, with some 





FOR SALE: 50 yearling registered 

| heifers at $45. My entire crop of calves 
at weaning, November 1. Intense Domi- | 
no breeding. Julia Braddock-Gilmore, | 
O'Neill, Neb. | 







losses; sheep getting thin, and lambs 
making poor growth. 


North Dakota.—Rains during June 
gave temporary relief; serious shortage 
of pasture and stock water continues; 
feed crops short; live stock showed slight 
improvement, but still in poor condition. 


Oklahoma.—All sections need rain; 
stock water low and pastures dried up; 
conditions serious in western sections; 
many cattle getting thin. 


Oregon.—Ranges and pastures good 
on coast, fair in north-central and north- 
east sections, poor in southeast; high 
ranges good; live stock holding up well 
except in drier sections. 


South Dakota (western).—Range fee? 
and stock water improved by rains, but 
still very short; prospects for feed crops 
poor; live stock, in poor condition; lamb 
losses heavy; calves poor. 





Texas.—June rains only local, with 
little or none in drought areas; moisture 
conditions most favorable in eastern half 
of Panhandle; cattle being moved from 
dry areas to other states; sheep territory 
very dry; lamb crop short; calf crop 
good, but calves not making satisfactory 
gains, 


Utah.—Range feed short and poor; 
shcrtage of stock water; cattle showing 
shrink; sheep losing flesh; lambs making 
poor gains; some higher ranges have 
good feed. 


Washington.—Range and past”r? con- 
ditions good; good crop of hay and feeds; 
live stock in good condition, with good 
supply of early lambs. 


Wyoming.—Range and pasture feed 
generally poor; some shortage of stock 
water; June rains gave only temporary 
relief; high ranges good; hay and feed 
crops short; cattle and sheep shrinking; 
calves making poor start. 


RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


Colorado 


We had a nice rain here toady. It 
has been very dry up to now. There is 
no grass at all. Russian thistles and a 
few other weeds are the only feed left. 
Cows with calves by their side are get- 
ting very thin. Dry stock is doing fairly 
well_—H. C. RATHKE, Penrose. 


Nevada 


Our range is in the poorest shape I 
have ever seen it during twenty-three 
years in this community, owing to long- 
continued drought and very little snow 
last winter. Even in the high mountain 
ranges the grass made only about half 








growth. We had a good rain June 5 
and 6, and the drought is now probably 
broken.—ALBERT WELCH, Sharp. 

The condition of our section at the 
present time is not at all alarming. We 
feel that, with summer rains, we can 
get through the summer months a]l 
right—that is, for live stock on the 
ranges. We are facing a shortage of 
hay.—Mrs. D. F. ABEL, Winnemucca. 


New Mexico 


Owing to the drought, conditions in 
this section are the most serious ever 
experienced by the stockmen. So far as 
we can learn, there is no place where 
we can ship our cattle to grass, and, 
unless we get rain right away, we can- 
not expect to carry them through the 
winter.—_JOHN W. JAMES, Cuchillo. 


LAMB CROP REPORT FOR WESTERN 
STATES 


The 1934 lamb crop of the thirteen 
western range sheep states is about 3 
per cent larger than that of 1933, prac- 
tically the same as that of 1932, but 12 
per cent less than the record crop of 
1931, reports the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. In actual numbers, there 
were nearly 500,000 more lambs docked 
this year than last, and around 2,600,000 
fewer than in 1931. 


Larger lamb crops than in 1933 were 
produced in each of the eleven far-west- 
ern states, the total increase amounting 
to 10 per cent. But in Texas the crop 
was sharply cut down in comparison with 
those of recent years, there being a mil- 
lion fewer lambs in that state than in 
1933. South Dakota has about 4 per cent 
fewer than last year. Wyoming shows 
the greatest increase over 1933, with 
393,000 more lambs. The increase in the 
Montana crop was almost as large. 


The estimated number of lambs docked 
in 1934 in the thirteen western states 
was 18,780,000, and compares with 18,- 
293,000 in 1933, 18,705,000 in 1932, and 
21,388,000 in 1931. 


Absence Lends Enchantment. — “Is 
your poor husband gone?” ventured the 
minister, seeing an aged woman of the 
parish had put on mourning. 

“Oh, no, suh, he ain’t dead.” 

“Why are you in black?” 

“Well, suh, the old man nagged and 
bothered me so much that I’ve went 
mournin’ again fo’ mah fust husband.” 
—Exchange. 


A Good Reason.—He was praising his 
wife for all her care in nursing him 
through a long spell of sickness. “You 
were an angel. If it had not been 
for your constant care, I would have 
passed out,” he said. 

“Well, who wants to be a widow with 
three children!” commented the mar- 
tyr.—Pathfinder. 
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“WHERE ?” 


In thousands of farm homes, wives and husbands 
are talking over the same problem. Trying to 
figure out where to sell. Where to get the cash. 


Swift & Company produce plants buy eggs, 
poultry and cream of good quality, for cash, 
every work day in the year. 


These foods are marketed as Swift’s Brookfield 
Butter and Eggs, and Swift’s Premium Milk-fed 
Chickens and Golden West Milk-fed Fowl. 


Swift & Company ships its poultry and dairy 
products in the same refrigerator cars used for 
Swift’s branded dressed meats. The same sales- 
men sell all of them to retailers. The same trucks 
deliver them to stores. Growers are benefiting 
from all these savings. 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net 
profits from all sources have been only a fraction 
of a cent per pound. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with more than 35,000 consuming 
centers of meats, poultry and dairy products 


Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to visit the “Swift 
Bridge of Service” exhibit, and the Swift plant at the Union Stock Yards. 


(978B) 


Let Your Live Stock Take You to 


“A CENTURY of 
PROGRESS” 








CHICAGO, Continuous to November 1, 1934 


Union Stock Yards, the railroad will furnish 

you free transportation as caretaker to mar- 

ket and return, and allow you to stay in 
Chicago for ten days. Only a single carload is now 
required to secure this transportation from any 
point in the West. 


[ YOU ship your live stock to the Chicago 





Suppose you decide to stay in the city for two 
days to see the World’s Fair and numerous other 
attractions. The cost of such a visit, including 
admission to a ball game and a theatrical show, 
need not exceed $7.50, or less than 5 cents per ewt. 
on an average carload of live stock. 


Ship Your Stock to 


CHICAGO 


The Live Stock Market 
of the World 








